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PREFACE 


Covering  the  years  1953  to  1966,  the  Goodwin  Knight-Edmund  G.  "Pat" 
Brown,  Sr. ,  Oral  History  Series  is  the  second  phase  of  the  Governmental 
History  Documentation  Project  begun  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office 
in  1969.   That  year  inaugurated  the  Earl  Warren  Era  Oral  History  Project, 
which  produced  interviews  with  Earl  Warren  and  other  persons  prominent  in 
politics,  criminal  justice,  government  administration,  and  legislation 
during  Warren's  California  era,  1925  to  1953. 

The  Knight-Brown  series  of  interviews  carries  forward  the  earlier 
inquiry  into  the  general  topics  of:  the  nature  of  the  governor's  office, 
its  relationships  with  the  legislature  and  with  its  own  executive  depart 
ments,  biographical  data  about  Governors  Knight  and  Brown  and  other 
leaders  of  the  period,  and  methods  of  coping  with  the  rapid  social  and 
economic  changes  of  the  state.   Key  issues  documented  for  1953-1966  were: 
the  rise  and  decline  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  impact  of  the  California 
Water  Plan,  the  upheaval  of  the  Vietnam  War  escalation,  the  capital  punish 
ment  controversy,  election  law  changes,  new  political  techniques  forced  by 
television  and  increased  activism,  reorganization  of  the  executive  branch, 
the  growth  of  federal  programs  in  California,  and  the  rising  awareness  of 
minority  groups.   From  a  wider  view  across  the  twentieth  century,  the 
Knight-Brown  period  marks  the  final  era  of  California's  Progressive 
period,  which  was  ushered  in  by  Governor  Hiram  Johnson  in  1910  and  which 
provided  for  both  parties  the  determining  outlines  of  government  organiza 
tion  and  political  strategy  until  1966. 

The  Warren  Era  political  files,  which  interviewers  had  developed 
cooperatively  to  provide  a  systematic  background  for  questions,  were 
updated  by  the  staff  to  the  year  1966  with  only  a  handful  of  new  topics 
added  to  the  original  ninety-one.   An  effort  was  made  to  record  in  greater 
detail  those  more  significant  events  and  trends  by  selecting  key  partici 
pants  who  represent  diverse  points  of  view.   Most  were  queried  on  a 
limited  number  of  topics  with  which  they  were  personally  connected;  a  few 
narrators  who  possessed  unusual  breadth  of  experience  were  asked  to  discuss 
a  multiplicity  of  subjects.   Although  the  time  frame  of  the  series  ends 
at  the  November  1966  election,  when  possible  the  interviews  trace  events 
on  through  that  date  in  order  to  provide  a  logical  baseline  for  continuing 
study  of  succeeding  administrations.   Similarly,  some  narrators  whose  exper 
ience  includes  the  Warren  years  were  questioned  on  that  earlier  era  as  well 
as  the  Knight-Brown  period. 
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The  present  series  has  been  financed  by  grants  from  the  California  State 
Legislature  through  the  California  Heritage  Preservation  Commission  and  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  some  individual  donations.   Portions 
of  several  memoirs  were  funded  partly  by  the  California  Women  in  Politics 
Project  under  a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  in 
cluding  a  matching  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation;  the  two  projects 
were  produced  concurrently  in  this  office,  a  joint  effort  made  feasible  by 
overlap  of  narrators,  topics,  and  staff  expertise. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape  record  autobio 
graphical  interviews  with  persons  significant  in  the  history  of  California 
and  the  West.   The  Office  is  under  the  administrative  direction  of  James  D. 
Hart,  Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  and  Willa  Baum,  head  of  the  Office. 
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Gabrielle  Morris,  Project  Coordinator 
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INTRODUCTION 


"Goodwin  Knight:  Aides,  Advisors,  &  Appointees"  is  a  set  of  oral  history 
interviews  rich  with  detail  about  the  personal  side  of  Goodwin  Knight.   Each 
of  the  interviewees  included  in  this  volume,  Dorothy  Hewes  Bell,  Harry  Finks, 
John  Lamar  Hill  II,  and  Milton  Polland,  knew  Governor  Knight  at  different  ' 
stages  of  his  life.   Together  the  interviews  weave  together  an  interesting 
portrait  of  the  intensely  political  and  charming  personality  that  Goodwin 
Knight  was. 

Mrs.  Bell  is  introduced  as  a  high  school  acquaintance  of  Goodwin  Knight, 
someone  who  grew  to  know  him  much  better  in  later  years  and  helped  in  his 
political  campaigns.   The  interview  with  Mr.  Finks  focusses  on  a  very  different 
type  of  friendship,  one  bound  by  mutual  political  needs  and  influences.   Mr. 
Finks,  along  with  Mrs.  Bell,  worked  extensively  for  Knight's  political 
campaigns,  and  as  one  of  the  primary  legislative  representatives  for  the 
California  Labor  Federation  encouraged  labor  support  for  the  governor.   In 
contrast,  John  Lamar  Hill  was  an  early  appointee  of  Knight's,  a  rising  black 
businessman  whose  acquaintance  with  the  governor  ripened  into  friendship  after 
Knight  returned  to  Los  Angeles  in  1959.   In  the  fourth  interview,  Mr.  Polland 
discusses  his  friendship  with  Goodwin  Knight  which  began  when  the  latter  was 
lieutenant  governor.  Mr.  Polland,  as  the  interview  reveals,  was  also  a  close 
friend  of  Earl  Warren  and  Hubert  Humphrey;  and  Polland  worked  on  their  campaigns, 
while  he  acted  more  as  a  political  and  personal  advisor  to  Goodwin  Knight. 
There  is  much  interesting  material  in  Polland's  interview,  with  many  contrasts 
among  these  four  politicians. 

Students  of  recent  California  political  history  who  are  interested  to 
know  more  about  the  personal  and  political  life  of  Goodwin  Knight  are  urged  in 
addition  to  read  the  annotated  transcript  of  two  oral  history  interviews 
conducted  with  Virginia  Knight,  whom  Goodwin  Knight  married  while  he  was 
governor.   She  brings  a  fascinating  and  complementary  view  to  these  other 
reminiscences  of  Goodwin  Knight.   Her  interviews  are  deposited  in  The  Bancroft 
Library,  as  materials  supplementing  the  Goodwin  J.  Knight-Edmund  G.  Brown,  Sr. 
oral  history  project. 


Sarah  Sharp 
Editor 


17  June  1981 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY  —  Dorothy  Hewes  Bell 


This  interview  with  Dorothy  Hewes  Bell  about  Goodwin  Knight  is  unusual 
because  it  covers  great  chronological  ground,  tracing  Knight's  high  school 
years  at  Manual  Arts  High  School  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  to  his  political 
campaigns  as  superior  court  judge,  lieutenant  governor,  and  governor,  all  in 
the  space  of  one  short  conversation  in  1977.   The  interview  reveals  one  of  the 
obvious  strengths  of  oral  history — to  introduce  new  information  about  people 
and  events  that  might  not  come  to  light  by  other  means  of  historical  research. 
This  is  clearly  seen  as  Mrs.  Bell  comments  on  "the  wonder  class"  at  Manual  Arts, 
of  which  Goodwin  Knight  was  a  member.   She  places  him  among  an  impressive  roster 
of  classmates  or  near  classmates  who  became  well  known,  such  as  Irving  Stone, 
Frank  Capra,  Helen  Jerome  Eddy,  Nacio  Herb  Brown,  and  many  others. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Knight,  widow  of  the  former  governor,  arranged  this  interview 
with  Mrs.  Bell  for  the  interviewer,  Dr.  Miriam  F.  Stein.   On  very  short  notice, 
Mrs.  Bell  enthusiastically  agreed  to  share  some  of  her  recollections  of  Goodwin 
Knight  with  Dr.  Stein.   Mrs.  Bell  proved  an  ideal  interviewee  to  fill  in  many 
biographical  notes  about  Goodwin  Knight  because  she  had  observed  him  from  many 
vantage  points  since  her  own  high  school  days.   Although  she  was  several  years 
younger  than  Goodwin  Knight,  Mrs.  Bell  remembered  him  in  many  high  school  roles 
— as  student  body  president,  as  yell  leader,  and  as  an  able  debater.   Later, 
Mrs.  Bell  chaired  the  women's  divisions  of  several  of  Knight's  political  cam 
paigns.   Mrs.  Bell  had  organized  many  alumni  days  for  Manual  Arts  High  School 
and  had  developed  class  lists  and  many  personal  contacts  as  a  result.   It  was 
these  same  lists  she  used  for  her  political  campaigning  for  Knight. 

Mrs.  Bell  kindly  loaned  Dr.  Stein  several  letters  and  articles  to  assist 
in  further  research  and  to  include  along  with  this  interview.   After  light 
editing  for  clarity,  the  interview  transcript  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Bell  for  her 
review.   She  returned  it  promptly  with  very  minor  alterations. 


Dr.  Sarah  Sharp 
Editor 


4  May  1981 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 


I  A  GLANCE  AT  HIGH  SCHOOL  WITH  GOODWIN  KNIGHT:   MANY  FAMOUS  CLASSMATES 
[Date  of  Interview:   May  20,  1977 ]## 


Bell:    My  mother  had  bought  a  lot  on  the  corner  of  what  was  then  Prospect 
and  Wilton.   It's  now  Hollywood  Boulevard  and  Wilton.   The  lot  was 
to  build  a  house  on  and  I  would  go  to  Hollywood  High  School.   But, 
there  was  no  available  transportation  then.   All  the  youngsters 
wanted  to  go  to  Manual  Arts  High  School.   It  was  a  brand  new  school, 
and  when  we  first  started  there  we  walked  through  mud  and  dust  and 
it  wasn't  finished.   There  were  no  seats  in  the  auditorium.   We  sat 
on  concrete  risers  the  first  year  we  were  there.   It  was  strictly  a 
pioneer  school.   Al  Kleinberger,  who  was  Goodwin  Knight's  campaign 
manager  when  he  ran  for  student  body  president  and  later  when  he  ran 
for  governor,  always  said  that  all  the  discards  from  the  other  schools 
went  there  and  all  youngsters  with  a  pioneer  spirit  went  there. 

There  was  only  Los  Angeles  [High  School]  and  Polytechnic  in  those 
days.  There  were  no  other  high  schools.  The  year  that  I  graduated 
from  there — 1916 — Lincoln  High  School  had  become  a  junior  high  school 
and  then  a  few  years  later  became  a  great  high  school.   Those  youngsters 
going  to  Manual  Arts  were  all  like  pioneers.  We  had  a  fabulous  faculty. 
The  faculty  out  there  was  just  wonderful. 

Stein:   Do  you  remember  any  of  the  teachers? 

Bell:    Oh,  very  well,  yes.   The  woman  who  started  the  AARP  [American  Associa 
tion  of  Retired  People],  Ethel  Percy  Andrus ,  was  our  English  teacher. 
Our  dramatic  teacher,  Maude  Howell,  went  on  to  become  George  Arliss's 
producer  and  stage  manager.   One  of  our  art  teachers  was  Rob  Wagner, 
who  was  a  great  writer  and  painter  and  who,  for  many  years  up  until 
his  death,  published  Script  Magazine  in  Beverly  Hills.   Of  course, 
Dr.  Albert  Wilson,  our  principal,  was  a  fabulous  man.   He  had  had  part 


##This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has  begun 
or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  20. 


Bell:   of  his  education  in  Heidelberg,  and  he  was  so  wonderful  with  the 

students.   He  was  for  the  students  first,  last,  and  always.   We  had 
a  lot  of  people  who  went  on  to  become  writers.   Irving  Stone  was 
there.   He  graduated  in  1917,  a  class  behind  us.   Lawrence  Tibbett 
was  there. 

Stein:   Was  he  in  your  class? 

Bell:    I  think  he  was  in  Goodwin's  class  in  1914.   Frank  Capra  was  there. 
Herb  Nacio  Brown,  the  composer,  was  there.*  Douglas  Churchill,  who 
was  a  great  writer,  was  there.   Helen  Jerome  Eddy  was  an  actresss  who 
was  there.   Ruth  Hammond,  who  played  Life  With  Father  in  New  York 
for  about  ten  years,  was  there.   I'll  have  to  look  at  one  of  my  old 
lists.  Marshall  McComb  was  there.   Vernon  Harris  was  one  of  the 
other  generals  who  was  there.   He  was  a  brigadier  general. 

Stein:   Let's  get  the  other  generals  down  because  we  didn't  get  that  on  tape. 
There  was  Jimmy  [James  H.]  Doolittle? 

Bell:   Yes.   Another  one  of  our  celebrities  was  Carl  Havalin,  who  went  on 
to  become  president  of  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.  Margaret  Shedd,  who 
became  a  writer,  was  there.   She  was  so  prissy  when  she  went  to 
school,  and  then  the  first  one  of  her  books  I  read  had  so  many  four- 
letter  words  in  it  I  could  hardly  get  through  it!   [laughter]   I  can't 
think  of  that  teacher  who  was  such  a  wonderful  teacher — oh,  Florence 
Dodge.   Jon  Oshanna,  the  great  mural  painter,  was  there.   He's  from 
San  Francisco  and  he  still  lives  there.  Marian  Morgan  was  our  girls 
gym  teacher,  and  she  took  her  dancing  class,  "The  Gymnasium,"  around 
the  world  several  times  as  the  Morgan  Dancers.   Did  you  ever  hear  of 
those? 

Stein:   No. 

Bell:   You're  too  young!   [laughter] 

Stein:   How  do  you  happen  to  have  this  file?  Were  you  a  class  secretary? 

Bell:    No.   I'll  tell  you  what  happened.   I  graduated  in  1916  and  I  never 
went  back  to  but  one  alumni  day,  when  my  daughter  was  about  a  year 
and  a  half  old.   To  me  it  was  useless  because  there  were  not  many 
of  the  old-timers  together.   There  was  a  neighbor  boy  that  I'd  gone 
with  when  I  was  in  high  school  named  Warren  Webster.   He  went  to 
Texas  and  became  one  of  the  top  men  in  one  of  the  oil  well  equipment 
companies  and  spent  a  lot  of  time  travelling. 

Warren  came  out  here  and,  of  course,  I  always  saw  him.   One  day 
he  said,  "Look,  next  time  I  come  out,  let's  get  a  bunch  of  the  old- 
timers  together  just  for  fun."  This  was  about  1942,  or  maybe  before 
that.   Yes,  it  was,  because  we  went  to  the  war  period  after  that. 


*Nacio  Herb  Brown. 


Bell:    I  said,  "Okay."  I  hadn't  kept  up  with  anybody  much  at  school  except 
people  I  saw  socially  all  the  time  or  on  business.   I  started  out 
thinking  I  had  about  twenty-five  or  thirty,  and  I  got  125.   We  did 
it  about  every  two  years  up  until — well,  in  1947  they  gave  me  an  award. 
I  did  it  for  about  ten  years,  I  guess. 

Then  I  got  too  busy  because  there  were  some  other  things  I  was 
doing  and  I  was  subdividing  out  of  town  and  I  didn't  do  it  for  a 
while.   So  it  went  along  until  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  our  1916 
graduating  class,  which  would  have  been  1966.   One  of  the  girls  in 
the  class  who  was  working  out  at  USC  [University  of  Southern  California] 
in  the  naval  ROTC  department  started  to  get  it  together,  May  Mortley. 
This  was  my  list. 

Then,  of  course,  when  Goodwin  ran  for  governor  I  had  a  tremendous 
list  because  I  just  got  everybody  together.   That's  how  I  happen  to 
have  this  list.   It's  obsolete  now  as  far  as  addresses  go.   Sometimes 
if  I  want  to  look  something  up,  I  do.   This  makes  me  remember  people 
that  I'd  forgotten  all  about.   Kenneth  Norris  founded  and  was  the 
president  of  the  electric  company,  Norris  Thermidor,  and  he  was  on 
the  national  ammunition  thing,  the  armaments  committee  for  the 
government,  during  the  war  [World  War  II] .  We  had  a  lot  of  very 
famous  attorneys,  but  that  won't  mean  too  much.   The  bushes  are  full 
of  them.   And,  we've  had  many  judges.   You  don't  want  the  names  of 
any  of  the  judges,  do  you? 

Stein:   If  any  of  them  seem  particularly  important. 

Bell:   Most  of  them  are  just  judges. 

Stein:   Are  most  of  them  still  in  Los  Angeles? 

Bell:   Marshall  McComb  is  probably  our  most  famous  judge.   We  had  Buron  Fitts, 
of  course,  who  had  been  district  attorney  in  Los  Angeles,  and  was  also 
lieutenant  governor  of  California.* 

Stein:   Where  was  Manual  Arts  High  School? 

Bell:    It's  still  there,  on  42nd  and  Vermont.   The  car  line  ended  right  out  in 

front  of  the  school.  There  were  no  sewer  drains  out  there,  and  every  time 
it  rained  the  girls  loved  it.   The  football  boys  would  put  on  their 
hip  boots  and  their  oilskins  and  go  out  and  carry  the  girls  in  the 
street  car  over  into  school  so  they  wouldn't  get  wet.   The  girls  really 
liked  that. 


*Fitts  was  lieutenant  governor  under  Clement  C.  Young,  1927-1930. 


Stein:   I'll  say.   Did  many  girls  go? 

Bell:    Oh,  yes.   When  I  graduated  we  had  a  student  body  of  3,500  out  there. 
It  was  bigger  then  than  it  is  now.   One  of  those  earthquakes  we  had 
shook  the  buildings  so  badly. 

Oh,  we  had  another  famous  man,  Cliff  Henderson.   He  promoted 
the  international  air  races.   He  was  a  major  in  the  Air  Force.   He 
founded  Shadow  Mountain  in  Palm  Springs.   If  you're  out  in  Palm  Springs, 
go  over  and  see  him.   You  can't  miss  him  because  he's  the  big  man 
over  there  at  Shadow  Mountain.   He's  a  buddy  of  Jimmy  Doolittle's. 
They  were  in  South  Africa  together  during  World  War  II.   It  might 
be  fun  for  you  to  go  over  and  talk  to  him.   I  gave  you  Vernon  Harris, 
didn't  I? 

Stein:   You  gave  me  Victor  Hansen  and  Paul  Williams. 

Bell:   Vernon  Harris  is  the  other  general.   I  gave  you  Helen  Jerome  Eddy, 
the  actress,  didn't  I? 

Stein:   Yes.   And  you  said  that  this  was  the  only  non-military  high  school 
that  graduated  five  generals  in  one  war. 

Bell:    Non-military  school,  not  high  school,  that  had  five  generals  in  one 

war.   You  might,  if  you  wanted  to,  talk  to  Jimmy  Doolittle.   I'll  give 
you  his  phone  number  and  address,  if  you'd  like  it.   He  lives  at  233 
Marguerita  Street  in  Santa  Monica.   I  can't  find  his  phone  number. 
It's  probably  not  listed  but  I'll  get  it  for  you. 

We  had  one  student  that  I  think  is  a  teacher  of  psychology  out 
at  UCLA.   His  name  is  Howard  Gilhausen.   Did  you  ever  hear  of  him? 

Stein:   No. 

Bell:    I  haven't  seen  him  in  many,  many  years.   This  has  been  a  gang  that's 
really  stuck  together  all  the  years.   They  had  a  get-together  last 
Saturday  and  I  couldn't  go.   I  had  something  else  I  had  to  do .   I 
called  up  one  of  the  girls  and  asked  how  it  was  and  she  said,  "I 
never  saw  so  many  broken-down  old  men  in  my  life!"   [laughter] 

We  had  a  boy  in  school  named  Kirk  Hill  who  founded  the  Kirk  Hill 
River  Company.   Many  of  these  people  are  gone  now,  though.   It's 
strange  that  a  school  that  was  built  so  far  out  there  and  had  so  many 
discards  would  have  world-famous  athletes.   Langdon  Smead  was  a  world 
champion  hurdler,  and  there  were  the  twins,  Harry   and  Warren  Lamport. 

Stein:   What  sport  was  this? 

Bell:   They  were  runners  and  hurdlers.   I  hope  you're  not  in  a  hurry.   This 
will  bring  things  back  that  you  forget  about.   I'm  surprised  how  many 
have  "deceased"  written  on.   People  are  always  calling  me  up  because 
they  think  that  I  still  know  where  people  are. 


Bell:   Another  one  was  Jose  Rodriguez.   He  and  his  partner  won  the  top  honors 
for  radio  boradcasting  for  years.   He  was  a  concert  pianist  and  writer. 

Of  course,  now  with  television,  that's  old  hat.   The  reason 
these  are  mixed  up  is  that  the  box  fell  down  and  I  never  put  them 
back  together. 

Stein:   That's  quite  a  box!   There  must  be  about  one  thousand  cards  in  there. 
Bell:    I  don't  know  how  many  there  are. 

Stein:   You  were  explaining  how  you  first  met  Goodwin  Knight  when  you  were 
twelve  years  old. 

Bell:    It  was  some  sort  of  fair  between  the  two  grammar  schools,  Hobart 

and  Normandie  Avenue  School,  schools  which  were  in  the  same  general 
area.   One  was  at  Normandie  and  Vernon  and  the  other  was  over  near 
Vermont.   It  was  some  sort  of  a  get-together  with  the  two  schools. 
Then  I  saw  him  occasionally — Los  Angeles  was  a  smaller  town  then — 
until  I  got  into  high  school  and  then  I  got  to  see  him  every  day. 

Stein:   Do  you  know  what  brought  him  into  Manual  Arts? 

Bell:   He  lived  in  the  area.   At  that  time,  you  had  to  go  to  school  in  the 
area  where  you  lived.   That  was  the  southwest.   Where  did  they  live? 

Stein:   South  New  Hampshire. 
Bell:   What  was  the  address? 
Stein:   919. 

Bell:    919.   Polytechnic  High  School  was  on  Washington  and  Grand.   Then 
the  L.A.  High  School  was  up  above  Bunker  Hill  where  it  is  no  more. 
So  he  was  in  the  area.   He  could  have  gone  to  Polytechnic,  but  I 
guess  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  new  high  school,  too.   Everybody  did. 

Stein:   You  were  also  saying  that  it  was  a  mixture  of  people  who  were  pioneers 
and  misfits. 

Bell:    That's  definitely  it.   A  bunch  of  people  that  wanted  to  pioneer  a  new 
high  school.   As  I  say,  the  first  year  it  wasn't  even  finished  and 
they  would  walk  through  mud  and,  oh,  it  was  really  something! 

Stein:   Were  you  in  any  classes  with  Governor  Knight? 

Bell:    Not  in  high  school  because  he  was  a  little  bit  ahead  of  me,  you  see. 
He  graduated  in  1914  and  I  graduated  in  1916,  but  we  never  lost  track 
of  each  other. 

Stein:   Do  you  know  what  classes  he  did  particularly  well  in? 


Bell:    I  guess  in  all  of  his  classes  because  he  was  a  straight  A  student. 
He  was  interested  in  history  and  economics.   I  think  you  now  call 
economics  "humanities."  Economics  was  not  what  it  is  now.   [laughter] 

Stein:   Yes.   Things  have  certainly  changed  in  all  those  years.   You  mentioned 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  honor  society. 

Bell:    Oh,  yes.   The  Memmarian  Society  was  the  honor  society.   He  always 
excelled  in  his  studies. 

Stein:  What  other  student  activities  was  he  involved  in? 

Bell:   He  was  student  body  president,  of  course.   I  think  it  was  twice,  I 

don't  remember.   He  was  just  a  person  that  was  interested  in  everything. 
Absolutely  everything. 

Stein:  You  mentioned  that  he  was  also  on  the  debating  team? 

Bell:  Yes,  he  was  on  the  debating  team  always,  and  a  darn  good  debater,  too. 

Stein:  You  were  on  the  team  too,  I  gather? 

Bell:  Yes,  I  was  for  a  while. 

Stein:   You  also  mentioned  that  he  managed  the  football  team  and  the  baseball 
team. 

Bell:  Yes. 

Stein:  Mrs.  [Virginia]  Knight  had  mentioned  to  me  that  he  was  a  yell  leader. 

Bell:  Oh,  yes. 

Stein:  What  did  yell  leaders  do? 

Bell:   What  girls  do  how.   Girls  didn't  do  it  then.   They  wouldn't  let  a  girl 
do  anything  like  that.   That  was  unladylike.   I  was  out  of  college 
before  they  used  the  pompoms  and  all.   But  he  was  a  dynamic  yell 
leader.  We  had  a  top  notch  team  and  he  was  always  the  leader  of  it. 

Stein:   Would  they  have  a  uniform  of  any  kind  that  they  wore? 

Bell:   No,  they  didn't  wear  uniforms.   Goodwin  generally  wore  white  slacks 
and  a  pullover  sweater  in  the  school  colors,  which  were  purple  and 
silver.   He  was  a  darn  good  one,  too,  believe  me. 

Stein:   Did  you  have  any  idea  then  what  Governor  Knight's  goals  were,  what  he 
wanted  to  go  into  after  high  school? 


Bell:  Just  what  he  went  into.  He  did  just  what  he  wanted  to  do.  He  went 
to  Stanford  [University]  and  then  back  to  Cornell,  and  then  was  ap 
pointed  judge.* 

He  practiced  law.   Then  he  was  re-elected,  and  he  was  still  judge 
when  he  ran  for  lietuenant  governor.   He  followed  right  along  with 
what  we  thought  he  would  do.   There  was  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
everybody  thought  he'd  go  into  politics.   Politics  is  a  dirty  word 
now,  but  it  didn't  used  to  be.   [laughter]   One  of  the  boys  that 
went  to  school  with  us  used  to  be  the  head  of  the  State  Insurance 
Commission — Britton  F.  McConnell.   Then  there's  Marshall  McComb . 
Poor  Marshall . 

Stein:   Yes. 

Bell:    Too  bad.   He  was  doing  post-graduate  work.   He  was  older  than  we  were. 
He  was  out  there  in  a  post-graduate  class. 

I  thought  I  might  come  up  with  a  name  that  would  remind  me  of 
something.   I  can't  remember  all  these  things  forever. 

Stein:   Of  course  not!   That's  quite  a  collection  of  names.   All  these  people 
weren't  in  those  first  four  years,  were  they? 

Bell:   Yes,  every  one  of  these.   The  only  one  that  wasn't  was  Irving  Stone, 
and  he  was  the  next  year .   We  used  to  have  a  columnist  by  the  name 
of  Henry. 

Stein:   Bill  Henry. 

Bell:    Yes.   He  used  to  always  write  this  class  up  as  the  "wonder  class." 
See,  here's  Irving  Stone.   He  has  become  quite  a  writer. 

Stein:   Yes,  he  has. 

Bell:    Frank  Capra  wrote  his  book,  The  Name  Above  the  Title,  which  I  think  is 
a  silly  name.**  He  called  me  up  and  said,  "Dorothy,  I've  been  out  of 
school  so  long  I  can't  remember  half  the  people  and  I  need  an  opening 
chapter."   So  I  helped  him  and  sent  him  a  lot  of  annuals  and  things. 
I  sent  him  his  annual. 


*Goodwin  Knight  was  appointed  superior  court  judge  in  Los  Angeles  in 
1935  by  Governor  Frank  Merriam.   During  her  review  of  this  transcript 
Mrs.  Bell  added  that  under  Goodwin  Knight's  photograph  in  the  year 
book,  taken  for  his  senior  year,  was  the  caption  labeling  him  a  future 
governor  of  New  York. 

**Frank  Capra:   The  Name  Above  the  Title;  An  Autobiography,  New  York: 
McMillan,  1971. 


Bell:   Capra  did  janitor  work  at  Manual  Arts  in  the  morning  before  classes 
to  pay  for  his  education,  which  is  interesting. 

Stein:   In  those  days  did  you  have  to  pay  to  go  there? 

Bell:   No,  but  it  costs  you  a  little  bit  to  go  to  high  school.   You  have 
your  car  fare.   In  those  days  things  were  cheap.   Car  fare  was  a 
nickel,  and  you  have  to  pay  for  your  lunches  and  books.   You  had  to 
buy  your  own  books  in  those  days. 

Here's  a  fellow  that  was  teaching  up  at  Berkeley,  Earl  Troxell.* 
I  guess  he's  retired  now.   Did  you  ever  hear  of  him? 

Stein:   No. 

Bell:   He's  a  professor  of  something  up  there.   He's  probably  retired  now. 
They  make  them  retire  at  sixty-five,  don't  they?   If  they  haven't, 
he  has  been  sixty-five  a  long  time.   [laughter] 

When  Lawrence  Tibbett  went  to  school,  they  wouldn't  let  him  in 
the  glee  club  because  his  voice  wasn't  good  enough.   [laughter] 

Stein:   For  a  school  that  was  just  opened,  it  sounds  like  they  had  quite  a 
range  of  activities!  for  the  students . 

Bell:    Oh,  they  did.   We  had  the  most  fabulous  teachers  out  there  you  ever 
heard  of,  and  they  were  people  who  did  right  by  the  students.   Now 
the  teachers  don't  care.   They  don't  care  anymore.   Particularly  in 
the  primary  schools.   They  might  in  college,  I  don't  know.   But  the 
teachers  don't  care,  and  many  of  the  teachers  are  really  not  qualified 
to  teach  now.   In  those  days,  when  you  went  out  to  teaching,  you  were 
serious  about  it.   We  had  wonderful,  wonderful  teachers. 

Let  me  get  this  book  and  I'll  tell  you  the  names.   Ethel  Percy 
Andrus.  You  probably  know  that  name.   She  was  our  history  teacher 
and  then  she  went  on  to  become  the  girls'  vice  president  at  Manual 
Arts.  We  had  dedicated  teachers. 

Let  me  tell  you  some  funny  things.   The  teacher  that  was  a  class 
room  teacher  when  Jimmy  and  Josephine  Doolittle  graduated  from  high 
school  took  Josephine  McDaniels  (that  was  her  name  then)  aside  and 
said,  "Look,  you're  running  around  with  this  Jimmy  Doolittle.   He's 
never  going  to  amount  to  anything."   (Because  he  was  a  fighter.   He 
won  Golden  Gloves.)   "He's  just  a  bum,  he'll  fight  at  the  drop  of  a 


*This  may  be  George  E.  Troxell. 


Bell:   hat."  Neither  one  of  them  ever  went  with  another  boy  or  girl  from 
the  time  they  were  in  school.   She  said,  "Get  rid  of  him  because 
he'll  never  amount  to  anything."   [laughter] 

Then  it  was  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary.   Now  this  is 
off  the  record,  but  it's  very  funny.   The  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart 
in  Santa  Monica  decided  to  give  them  a  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary 
party  and  they  had  it  at  the  Miramar  Hotel.   It  was  a  cocktail  dinner 
and  buffet  thing  and  it  was  really  beautiful.   At  the  end  of  dinner, 
they  had  them  up  on  a  dais,  each  one  of  them  sitting  in  a  big  chair. 
They  did  all  these  honor  things  and  went  into  all  this  stuff  that 
they  do. 

When  the  thing  was  all  over  with,  they  asked  Josephine  to  please 
step  forward.   (She  has  a  great  sense  of  humor.   Jimmy  is  a  character, 
and  she's  the  only  woman  in  the  world  that  would  ever  put  up  with 
him.)   So,  the  commander  of  the  Purple  Heart  said,  "Now,  Mrs.  Doolittle, 
we  are  returning  $2  to  you  because  we  understand  that  when  you  and 
Jimmy  got  married,  he  didn't  have  the  $2,  so  you  put  it  up."   She 
said,  "Well,  thank  you  very  much.   It's  the  best  investment  I  ever 
made."   [laughter]   Isn't  that  cute? 

Stein:   What  a  lovely  story! 

Bell:    And  that's  true.   He  didn't  have  $2.   They  were  married  shortly  after 
high  school.   I  don't  know  what  he  was  doing  then.   But  this  Jimmy 
Doolittle  is  a  clown  and  a  prankster.   He  went  to  South  America  to 
demonstrate  United  States  planes  against  all  the  other  planes  in  all 
other  countries.   The  night  before,  he  got  himself  nicely  oiled  up 
and  was  showing  off  walking  on  the  balustrade  of  a  building,  and  fell 
off  and  broke  both  ankles.  He  had  them  taped  up  and  went  out  and  was 
way  ahead  of  every  other  pilot  from  all  the  other  countries.   That 
sounds  impossible  to  me.   Impossible!   But  that's  the  kind  of  a  guy 
he  is . 

Stein:   One  ankle,  maybe.   But  two  ankles? 
Bell:    Both  ankles  were  broken. 
Stein:   That's  amazing. 

Bell:    This  is  the  kind  of  funny  spirit  that  went  through  that  school  out 
there.   It  was  a  strange  spirit.   You  don't  see  this  in  anything 
any  more.   This  is  the  thing  that  disturbs  me  about  this  busing 
thing.   They  are  doing  away  with  loyalty.   No  child  is  ever  going  to 
be  loyal  to  his  school.   And  if  you're  not  loyal  to  your  school, 
you're  not  going  to  be  loyal  to  your  country,  you're  not  going  to  be 
loyal  to  anything.   This  is  the  thing  that  disturbs  me  more  than 
anything. 
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Bell:   When  we  were  out  at  Manual  Arts  we  only  had  two  colored  people  out 
there.   One  girl,  Lottie  Bolger,  who  went  on  to  become  a  poetess, 
a  musician,  and  used  to  be  the  accompanist  for  all  the  ballets, 
coming  in  for  practice.   She  retired  and  went  to  Majorca  for  a  couple 
of  years  and  came  back.   We  had  one  boy  and  one  girl  that  were  colored. 
The  boy  had  red  hair  and  freckles,  but  he  was  colored.   It  made  no 
difference  to  us.   We  didn't  know. 

This  integration  thing  is  all  political,  because  children  accept 
people.   This  is  the  bad  part  of  this  thing.   We're  not  doing  anybody 
any  good,  including  the  minority  races.  When  I  was  in  high  school  I 
hadn't  seen  a  Japanese  student,  and  one  morning  there  was  a  Japanese 
student  who  came  into  the  school.   In  those  days,  boys  wore  suits  and 
ties.   This  Japanese  opened  his  mouth  and  the  most  beautiful  Oxford 
English  came  out  that  you'd  ever  heard.   He  was  the  son  of  a  diplomat 
and  he'd  been  raised  in  London.   All  through  school,  he  spoke  this 
beautiful  English  that  we  never  heard  here.   It  was  an  interesting 
group  of  people. 

Stein:   It  certainly  sounds  that  way.   I'm  interested  that  the  name  of  the 
school  suggests  that  there  was  some  emphasis,  anyway,  on  manual 
arts.  Was  there? 

Bell:    Oh,  yes.   This  was  back  when  automobiles  were  scarce.   We  had  an 

automobile  shop  out  there  where  the  boys  learned  automobile  repair. 
We  had  a  wood  working  shop.   We  had  a  wonderful  art  department. 
We  had  Douglas  Donaldson  who  taught  designing  and  metal  work  and 
jewelry  work.   We  had  Rob  Wagner,  who  was  a  very  famous  portrait 
painter  and  also  a  famous  writer. 

It  was  fundamentally  a  great  school.   They  taught  all  languages 
there.   I  guess  they  do  in  all  high  schools  now,  I  don't  know.   Latin, 
German,  English,  French,  Spanish.   We  had  some  fine  teachers  that  had 
been  world  travelers.   I  remember  we  had  one  history  teacher  that  was 
a  funny  little  old  lady,  but  she  was  great,  just  great.   The  teachers 
were  outstanding.   They  really  were.   I  think  the  teachers  made  the 
school.   I  really  do. 

Stein:   Do  you  know  if  any  of  them  had  any  particular  influence  on  Governor 
Knight? 

Bell:   I  think  Dr.  [Albert  E.]  Wilson  had  great  influence  on  him.   He  was 
very  fond  of  Goodwin.   Dr.  Wilson  was  the  kind  of  principal  that 
didn't  spend  all  his  time  sitting  in  his  office.   He  was  around  with 
the  students.   For  instance,  one  day  they  were  giving  some  kind  of 
awards  in  the  school  auditorium,  and  Dr.  Wilson  was  making  them.   He 
had  some  kind  of  a  third  or  fourth  rate  award  for  Jimmy  Doolittle. 
He  said,  "Here's  an  award  for  a  guy  who  has  certainly  lived  up  to  his 
name."   [laughter]   These  are  funny  little  things  that  go  along  after 
wards  that  you  remember. 
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Stein:   Yes,  because  of  what  these  people  became.   You  mentioned  earlier  that 
you  remained  friends  with  Goodwin  Knight  after  he  graduated. 

Bell:    Yes.  We  were  always  friends.   Real  good  friends.   I'm  trying  to  think 
when  he  was  first  appointed  judge. 


Stein:   I  can  tell  you  that  [1935]. 

Bell:    It  was  so  long  ago.   I  can't  remember  that.   Probably  Virginia  [Knight] 


has  given  that  to  you. 
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II  CONTINUING  A  WARM  FRIENDSHIP:   HELPING  GOODWIN  CAMPAIGN,  1946, 
1954,  AND  1958 

Stein:  Were  you  involved  in  any  of  his  campaigns? 

Bell:    Every  one  of  them.   When  he  ran  for  governor  the  last  time,  I  was 

the  first  woman  to  sign  his  petition.   One  morning  George  Lyon  rang 

my  doorbell  and  said,  "I've  got  a  thing  here  I  want  you  to  sign. 
We've  got  to  get  it  off  today."  I  said,  "What  is  it?   I'm  always 

worried  about  signing  things."  He  said,  "It's  Goodwin's  petition 

for  governor  of  California."  I  said,  "Sure,  I'll  sign  that.   You 

know  that  very  well."  He  said,  "Well,  Goodwin  said  to  come  over. 
He  knew  you  would."   [laughter] 

We  kept  our  friendship.   We'd  see  each  other  occasionally  and 
telephone.   This  is  cute.   When  they  moved  over  here,  after  he  was 
out  of  the  governor's  office,  they  lived  in  Park  La  Brea  for  a  while. 
I  lived  then  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Windsor,  which  is  just  two 
blocks  down  the  street.   I  cooked  Spanish  food  once  in  a  while.   This 
is  off  the  record.   This  is  not  for  your  recording.   Two  or  three 
times  I  sent  Spanish  food  over.   Then  he  said,  "Let  me  know  when 
you're  going  to  do  this  again."  Being  an  early  and  probably  one  of 
the  oldest  living  native  Calif ornians,  I  had  become  a  proficient 
cook  of  early  Calif ornian  food,  which  Goodwin  loved  and  not  everyone 
makes  anymore.   He'd  show  up  at  the  front  door  with  a  tray  with  all 
these  empty  dishes  on  it.   [laughter]  We're  that  kind  of  friends. 
Old  home  friends. 

I  helped  him  always  in  the  judge  campaigns  but  there  was  never 
much  flurry  about  that.   It  was  a  cinch.   For  a  while  he  was  in 
the  domestic  relations  court  and  he  did  a  fabulous  job,  just  fabulous. 

Then  when  he  decided  to  run  for  lieutenant  governor  and  as  soon 
as  he  let  it  be  known  and  opened  his  campaign,  I  began  to  send  letters 
out  to  all  these  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  still  have  the 
copies  of  some  of  the  letters.   As  I  say,  in  his  campaign  for 
lieutenant  governor,  when  they  could  cross-file,  he  was  elected  by 
the  greatest  majority  of  any  candidate  in  the  state  of  California. 
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Stein:  Was  that  the  time  that  Charlie  Lyons  had  called  you?  Could  you  just 
tell  that  story  again  so  we  can  get  it  on  tape. 

Bell:    Yes,  I'll  do  that.   One  morning  Charles  Lyons  called  me  and  said,  "I 
know  Knight  is  a  buddy  of  yours,  but  don't  waste  your  time  on  his 
campaign  as  I  have  all  the  political  money  in  the  state  tied  up  and 
you  can't  get  a  good  campaign  off  the  ground." 

I  think  that,  really,  Goodwin  was  the  most  beloved  governor 
that  we've  ever  had  in  the  state  of  California,  and  a  good  governor. 
I  had  a  friend  who  was  a  Democrat,  a  lawyer,  and  I  was  in  his  office 
one  day  and  he  said,  "Dorothy,  Goodwin's  doing  a  fine  job  in  Sacramento. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  his  enemies  have  to  admit  that  he's  doing 
a  good  job  up  there." 

Stein:   When  was  this  campaign  that  he  ran  against  Charlie  Lyons?  Was  that 
his  first  lieutenant  governor's  campaign? 

Bell:  That  was  his  first  thing  other  than  judge,  and  I  can't  tell  you  what 
year  that  was,  but  you  may  have  it  in  your  notes.  I  can't  remember. 
It  was  so  long  ago. 

Stein:   That  was  1946. 

Bell:    Yes,  that's  about  right.   When  he  became  governor,  he  was  in  his  second 
term  as  lieutenant  governor. 

Stein:   That's  right.   He  was  in  second  term  as  lieutenant  governor  when 
Governor  Earl  Warren  was  appointed  to  the  federal  court. 

Bell:   Yes.   You  know,  Warren  was  always  jealous  of  him. 
Stein:   Of  Goodwin? 

Bell:   Yes.   He  never  would  even  be  photographed  with  him.   Isn't  that  a 
strange  thing? 

Stein:   That's  interesting.   Why  was  he  jealous  of  him? 

Bell:  I  guess  Goodwin  was  a  more  popular  person.  Everybody  liked  Goodwin, 
and  I  think  that  was  the  thing  that  did  it. 

Stein:   That's  interesting.   Just  to  finish  up  the  story  of  this '1946  campaign — 

Bell:  That  was  the  year  that  he  was  elected  with  the  largest  majority  that 
any  candidate  ever  had  in  the  state  of  California. 

Stein:   That's  right.   And  what  did  you  do  in  that  campaign? 

Bell:    I  was  chairman  of  the  women's  division.   That's  what  I  did  in  all  his 
campaigns . 
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Stein:   I  see.   What  would  you  do  as  chairman  of  the  women's  division? 

Bell:   Well,  we  did  everything  you  do  in  a  campaign.   We  raised  money, 

and  the  main  thing  we  did  was  to  get  people  interested  and  to  vote 
for  him.   We  were  eternally  having  affairs  and  events  and  meetings 
and  this  and  that,  recruiting  people.   I  lived  here  on  the  corner 
of  Sixth  and  Windsor.   Marshall  McComb  loaned  me  his  secretary, 
Mary  Germo.  Mary  Germo ,  who  was  McComb 's  sister-in-law,  and  her 
mother  were  killed  in  an  airplane  accident  in  Italy.   They  were 
Italian  and  had  been  over  there  visiting  and  sightseeing.   The 
airplane  fell  and  they  were  both  killed.   But,  he  loaned  Mary  to 
me  for  ages.   Even  before  the  campaign  began,  we  were  sending  out 
letters  and  literature  and  appeals  for  raising  money. 

I  know  one  thing  that  I  did  with  Doc  Bishop  out  at  Fox  Studio 
was  a  lot  of  documentaries  for  television.   When  you're  chairman 
of  any  division  you  do  anything  there  is  to  be  done.   Then  I  had  a 
garden  house  out  there,  and  for  several  months  I  had  eight  to  ten 
women  volunteering.   They  had  gone  to  school  with  Goodwin  and  they 
volunteered  and  came  over  and  worked  day  and  night  up  til  election 
time. 

We  opened  another  headquarters  over  on  Sunset  Boulevard  and 
staffed  it  with  a  lot  of  people.   The  leading  service  station  people 
in  Hollywood,  Frank  and  Walter  Muller  had  a  lot  of  buildings  on 
Sunset  Bouldevard  and  they  loaned  us  one.   We  got  everything  we 
could  for  nothing.   We  had  lunches  and  dinners.   You  just  did  every 
thing.  You  worked  like  a  dog  twenty  hours  a  day  in  a  campaign  like 
that. 

Stein:   Do  you  remember  some  of  the  men  who  worked  on  the  campaign  or  some 
of  the  other  women  who  held  important  positions  in  the  campaign? 

Bell:    I  have  a  file  on  this. 
fl 

Bell:    Here's  a  letter  from  Goodwin  in  '54,  so  that  was  the  first  beginning 
of  the  thing  [showing  file  of  letters]. 

Stein:   Howard  Ahmanson  was  the  campaign  finance  chairman  in  1954. 

Bell:   Yes.   This  is  Knight's  sixty-third  birthday.   I  had  nothing  to  do 
much  with  that.   Here's  a  letter  from  the  principal  of  Manual  Arts 
High  School.   He  could  not  attend  that  dinner,  and  this  is  the  letter 
that  he  wrote  saying  he  couldn't  be  there. 

Stein:   Do  you  think  I  could  borrow  some  of  those  and  take  them  back  to 
Berkeley? 
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Bell:    You  can  have  those.   Here's  another  one.   Goodwin  was  in  San  Francisco 
and  he  couldn't  be  here  so  he  said,  "Do  whatever  you  think  I  should 
do."  It  was  one  of  our  teacher's  ninety-fifth  birthday.   I  had  a 
cake  for  her  pretty  near  as  big  as  this  table  and  I  had  ninety-five 
candles.   I  thought  it  was  a  bonfire.   Goodwin  couldn't  come  so  I 
sent  four  dozen  red  roses  to  her  in  his  name. 


Stein: 
Bell: 

Stein: 
Bell: 

Stein: 
Bell: 


That  was  an  interesting  thing.   Our  postmaster  was  Otto  K.  Olesen. 
I  sent  out  mimeographed  letters  to  everybody  asking  them  to  write 
birthday  cards,  address  them  to  here,  and  stamp  them  and  send  them 
to  me,  and  I  would  put  them  through  so  she'd  get  them  all  on  her 
birthday.   I  called  the  postmaster's  office  to  see  if  I  could  arrange 
that.   This  was  back  when  postal  service  was  good.   They  put  me 
through  to  his  public  relations  man  and  he  said,  "My  God,  Mrs.  Bell! 
We  haven't  had  any  good,  newsy  publicity  in  a  long  time.   Let  us 
have  the  postmaster  deliver  them  in  person,  and  I'll  come  along." 
So  this  is  a  result  of  that.* 

Now  here's  a  letter  that  I  sent  out,  my  preliminary  letter  for 
one  of  his  campaigns.** 

Oh,  wonderful.  There's  a  picture  of  him.  One  of  the  things  I  was 
going  to  also  ask  you  was  if  you  had  any  pictures  from  high  school 
days  that  would  have  him  in  it. 


I  don't,  and  I'll  tell  you  why. 
All  of  my  books  and  everything, 
lot  of  others. 


I  gave  all  of  my  pictures  away. 
I  gave  them  to  Frank  Capra  and  a 


I  notice  that  this  stationery  says,  "Alumni  Committee  of  10,000." 

By  the  time  I  got  through  I'd  contacted  10,000.   Here's  a  letter 
from  Marshall  McComb.   You  can  look  these  over.   You  might  pick 
something  out  that  I  don't  see. 

This  is  interesting.   This  is  1958  when  he  switched  to  run  for 
Senator.*** 

Here's  another  one  from  Jimmy  Doolittle.   It's  a  little  personal  note, 
but  it  might  be  interesting.   There's  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  to 
Marshall.   This  is  all  campaign  stuff  that  you  might  pick  something  out 
of.   Here's  a  newspaper  clipping  that  might  have  somebody  in  it  that 
would  be  of  help  to  you. 


*See  page  16. 

**See  page  17. 
***See  page  18. 
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Us  tate  Henldifapms 


11      • ..  •. .  ±.;  -<*-'-.;'.v- 1:  •  ,.': 
.''.  •••?";•••  »'•.;•  *"?".;*.:" •  ••^^^r-Vf 

Miriam  F^dis,  Jf? 
Noted  Teach er,^ 
Is  Honors oL" ''^  ^7.% 

"Affecttonmtely,  boy;  .Good-. ; 

•win  3.  Knight,",; '?'J£.-~'-'-. ;"' * 

.That- message  on  "a  card  with 

"four  dozen-,  red  roses  was 


center  of  attention  from  Miriam 
;S.  Faddis  in  her  homelat  1942 
i  Lemoyne  avenue  today. '  • 

Miss  Faddie,  who  received  the 
roses  on  her  95th  birthday  yes 
terday,  was  Governor  Knight's 
teacher  at  Manual  Arts  High 
School. 

•"He   and  many  others  re-  | 
membered,    think    of    that," 
jliss  Faddis  said. 
!     Another  of  her  former  pupils. 
Postmaster  Otto  K.  Olesen,,per*, 
sonally  delivered  stacks  of  greet 
ings.   •'.'••?• .---'  .^»,-«.:»:t-^:>-;-r_- 
There  were 'cards  from  Gen, 
James  Doolittle;  Former  District 
Attroney-  Buron  Fltts,.  Justice 
Marshall »"  McComb^  ir  Director 
Frank  Capra,- and- Singer  Law 
rence  Tibbett.:.*: :V --i*  •* •  '•'  .'=7  "a 
Miss  Faddis  taught  at  Los  An 
geles  -HighLSdiool  from  1907  to 
1912,'  and  at  Manual  Arts  .Mr"" 
she  retired  in  191&.  y?"-??'-'^ -.. 

Friends,  relatives  and  former 
pupils"attended  a  birthday;:cake. 
!  party  at-Jier-  home.'*  .tr* 1 V.''  ^.  ~ ••&* 


'  tf  S^frv'  '•  • 
-'-^><?Av^ 

llti?$U 


OOOOWIN     KMIOMT 


.'   •; r  '  •  5.   j  »*     W1~  .    ^T  #  •'   -^  'I  ^V-7?' ^V-' !•"•>•'* 


fi: 

II 


Dear  M.  A.  H.  S.  ATiimnl  Member :- 

Manual  Arts  High  School  has  been  honored  many  times  in  the  past  by 
the  achievement  of  her  graduates.  Many  of  these  graduates  have  lived  up  to 
the  expectations  of  her  Alma  Mater,  but  none  have  followed  so  closely  in  the   ., 
predicted  path  as  the  31st  Governor  of  our  State  -GOODWIN  J.  KNIGHT,  who  was  '•;•:'„ 
a  graduate  of  the  Class'of  W  '15.  " 

.-  ' 


•'->"*.v'^. Goodwin-" Knight  has  'always  been  a  leader,  even  in  his  High  School  days,.- 
when  he-was  Student  Body  President.  He  has  an  excellent  record  as  a  public  • 
: servant:- -first, ^as  Superior  Court  Judge  for  12  years;  then  as  Lieutenant  Gov- 
'ernor/for  2  terms  .--•  During  the  past  months  he  has  done  a  fine  job  as  Governor, 


•1  *  ' 
•f  ".  .- 

*  r 


£.   and.  has,  earned;. the  confidence -of  the  people  of  California.       ,  •' ::  ;*?>,-, '.\"."v.t.C<«-v>'> 

iy^-^^!^X*^^^i^  ii>:«3tv-  >v-'<:  -':;f  -':*=:-:N.«-j' ;--i^>  -:*- j 

P,«>v //  :-,T[v' »-•.-,  There  .is  no  substitute  for  experience;  and  Goodwin  Knight's  record  as .-,.  ••  ••  '. 
•  ;  Governor  has-  demonstrated  his  experience ,  his  clear  thinking,  and  his  full  under- 


standing  of  the  trecendous  tasks  that -.face  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  second 


•••»>'•«' . .'  > 

*£&'••• 


has  achieved  this  great. distinctionr-nbt" only  because  he  is  one  of  "our  own', 
.but  because  of  ;his- proven":  erp'erience, 'integrity  and  ability;  and  we  will  all  ,' 
want; 
California, 


-;  f  v,  •-,- 
'••--^  « 


Primaries  -on  June  8th.  ";vWe  have-  talked,  and  waited  a  long-time  for  this  opportun-"-;^-'" 
ity  to  have1  a  Governor  from  Manual  Arts  High  School.  Now  let's  all  get  on  the  .!;*•«, 
KNIGHT.BAND  WAGONl-  *,;  :  \^^-^±^.-)-\^--.:  JV-  .:  '{-.v.  -V.x''  •••  .  •?  -•  :&'?.•&• 


,  ,:v.'-V  Be  sure  to  go  to- the  polls  and  vote  fo 


for  GOODWIN  J.  KNIGHT. 


. 


put  one  of  the  enclosed  stickers  on  your  car  and  pass  one  on 
to  a  friend'.  If  you  want. more,  just  let  us  know. 


v^u:/.COMZ  ON  OUT  AND  DO  YOUR  8TOT1 1  \Viv\  •/'.'.',  :-^>]  ; 
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GOODWIN  J.  KNIGHT 


June  25,    1958 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Hewes  Bell 

553  South  Windsor 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Dear  Dorothy: 

Now  that  the  primary  election  is 
over  and  won,  I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  tell 
you  how  deeply  I  appreciate  your  help  in  my 
campaign.  I  was  particularly  grateful  for 
your  splendid  mailing  to  the  Manual  Arts 
gang. 

Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks 
for  your  most  valuable  assistance. 

We  have  a  formidable  task  before 
us,  and  I  am  planning  for  the  most  vigorous 
campaign  of  my  career  in  the  next  few  months. 
You  may  be  sure  I  will  give  my  opponent  the 
race  of  his  life  for  the  United  States  Senator- 
ship,  and  I  shall  again  welcome  your  active 
support  and  good  will. 

•Once  more,  my  warm  and  sincere 
thanks. 

Cordially, 


Governor 
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Stein:   Yes.   This  is  an  article,  in  fact,  about  the  famous  alumni  at  Manual 
Arts.* 


Bell: 


Stein: 
Bell: 


Stein: 
Bell: 


Stein: 
Bell: 


These  are  real  personal,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  campaigns  or 
anything  of  the  sort.   This  is  from  his  secretary  telling  me  he's 
going  to  be  in  town.   I  forgot  all  about  this.   I  served  on  the 
women's  subcommittee  for  his  election.   [laughter]   I  served  on  the 
committee  of  Margaret  Martin  Brock.   She's  quite  an  outstanding 
person.   Mrs.  Thermon  Clark. 

What  committee  were  they  serving  on? 

The  women's  executive  committee.   Edith  Jaeger,  Ida  Koverman. 
Mrs.  Leland  Atherton  Irish,  who  was  head  of  the  Hollywood  Bowl. 
Most  of  these  people  are  gone  now,  though.   Grace  S.  Stoermer. 
Dorothy  Arnold  is  still  alive — she's  working  up  in  Sacramento. 

And  these  were  people  who  worked  on  the  campaign? 

Oh,  yes.   These  are  the  campaign  lists.   Hedda  Hopper.   There  are 
so  many  of  them.   Mrs.  Lloyd  Nicks;  her  husband  was  a  federal  judge. 
Zelie  Leigh.   Miss  Lucy-Shaef fer .   There  were  just  thousands  of 
them.   Mrs.  Floyd  Anderson.   Oh  this  would  get  into  thousands.   You 
don't  want  to  get  into  all  of  these.   I'll  take  a  fast  look  to  see 
if  there's  any  that  really  important.   Ann  Crawford  Smith — Mrs.  Lon 
Smith.   Mrs.  Ruth  Tullis.   When  you  have  enough,  let  me  know  and 
I'll  stop. 


I  think  this  is  going  to  be  enough. 

Here's  Al  Kleinberger  who  managed  Goodwin  Knight's  campaign  when  he 
ran  for  student  body  president.   He  also  managed  Knight's  campaign 
when  he  ran  for  governor.   Lyn  Hess  made  the  speech  nominating 
Goodwin  Knight  for  student  body  president  at  Manual  Arts.   I  just 
came  across  a  letter  from  him  here. 


Stein:   Thank  you  for  sharing  all  this  information  with  me. 
talking  with  you. 


I  have  enjoyed 


*See  Los  Angeles  Herald  and  Express,  June  4,  1954,  Section  A,  p.  16, 
column  1 . 

Transcriber:  Marilyn  Ham 

Final  Typist:   Matthew  Schneider 
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TAPE  GUIDE  —  Dorothy  Hewes  Bell 


Date  of  Interview:  May  20,  1977 

tape  1,  side  A  1 

tape  1,  side  B 

tape  2,  side  A  14 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


For  the  past  several  years  Harry  Finks  has  served  as  vice-president  and 
director  of  public  relations  for  the  California  Labor  Federation  in  Sacramento. 
Since  the  late  1940s,  under  the  leadership  of  Cornelius  J.  Haggerty,  Thomas  L. 
Pitts  and  John  F.  Henning,  Finks  has  also  been  a  legislative  representative 
for  the  federation.   It  was  this  latter  long-standing  role  that  the  staff  of 
the  Knight-Brown  era  of  the  Governmental  History  Documentation  Project  wished 
to  understand  more  fully,  and  especially,  what  the  relationship  was  between 
the  California  Labor  Federation  and  the  state  legislature  during  the  adminis 
tration  of  Governor  Goodwin  Knight.   Mr.  Finks  enthusiastically  accepted  this 
idea  for  an  interview. 

Research  for  the  interview  was  conducted  in  the  files  of  the  federation 
found  in  their  library  in  the  San  Francisco  office.   Greg  Castillo  was  most 
helpful  in  locating  valuable  "Reports  on  Labor  Legislation"  published  during 
the  1955  and  1957  legislative  sessions.   These  reports  succinctly  outlined 
the  federation's  legislative  program  and  goals,  as  well  as  the  federation's 
opinions  of  bills  passed  and  rejected  by  the  legislature. 

My  interview  with  Mr.  Finks  was  held  late  in  the  morning  of  13  April  1979 
at  his  office  at  the  California  Labor  Federation  in  Sacramento.   The  building 
which  houses  the  federation  is  situated  directly  across  the  street  from  the 
state  capitol.   Stepping  into  Mr.  Finks 's  own  office  is  an  excursion  back 
into  his  own  personal  and  political  history.   Not  only  did  he  have  an  impressive 
collection  of  political  campaign  buttons  pinned  on  a  plaque  on  one  wall,  but 
numerous  photographs  covered  other  walls.   Some  of  the  people  in  these  photo 
graphs  were  John  F.  Kennedy,  Lyndon  Johnson,  Walter  Mondale  and  Pat  Brown,  as 
well  as  state  and  national  labor  officials.   Throughout  the  interview  Mr.  Finks 
pointed  to  pictures  of  many  of  the  people  he  talked  about.   As  a  result  it  was 
a  much  more  personalized  interview;  I  could  often  see  the  person  as  Mr.  Finks 
discussed  him. 

The  interview  opened  with  a  brief  discussion  of  Mr.  Finks 's  childhood 
and  early  youth.   He  had  gone  to  work  as  a  very  young  man  and  his  own  life 
has  been  thoroughly  immersed  in  the  concerns  of  labor  in  the  Bay  Area  and  in 
Sacramento.   We  then  quickly  moved  to  a  detailed  discussion  of  his  role  on 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  federation — this  work  as  legislative 
representative  has  been  Mr.  Finks 's  main  focus  for  over  twenty-five  years. 
He  displayed  an  eagerness  to  talk  about  how  he  and  fellow  committeemen 
worked  with  legislators  and  Governor  Knight  to  get  bills  passed  that  the 
federation  supported.   Mr.  Finks  also  commented  on  two  of  Governor  Knight's 
other  important  political  experiences,  the  1956  Republican  national  convention 
held  in  San  Francisco  and  the  "Big  Switch"  of  1958  when  he  ran  for  U.S.  Senator. 
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The  interview  was  lightly  edited  for  clarity  and  sent  back  to  Mr.  Finks 
for  his  own  editing  and  revision.   He  quickly  returned  it  without  making  any 
changes  or  additions.   In  conclusion,  Mr.  Finks  gave  us  a  much  clearer  under 
standing  of  the  dialogue  between  the  California  Labor  Federation  and  the  state 
legislature  in  the  1953-1958  period. 


Sarah  Lee  Sharp 
Interviewer-Editor 


1  April  1980 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 


I  FAMILY  HISTORY,  YOUTH  AND  EARLY  LABOR  ACTIVITY//// 


Sharp:  Now  I  think  we  can  get  started.  Usually  what  we  do  in  the  beginning 
is  ask  you  some  basic  biographical  questions. 

Finks:   You  have  most  of  that. 

Sharp:   Well,  I  didn't  get  as  much  as  I  wanted.   First  of  all,  what  is  your 
full  name? 

Finks:  Harry  Finks. 

Sharp:  There's  no  middle  name? 

Finks:  No  middle. 

Sharp:  And  where  were  you  born? 

Finks:  San  Francisco. 

Sharp:  Do  you  mind — 

Finks:  Nineteen  hundred  and  six. 

Sharp:  What  are  your  parents'  full  names? 

Finks:   Of  course  they're  all  dead.  My  mother's  name  was  Sophie.  My  father's 
name  was  Isaac  Finks.  My  father  was  from  Poland,  and  my  mother  came 
from  Russia — Baku,  Russia. 

Sharp:   Did  you  have  brothers  and  sisters? 


////This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has  begun 
or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  40. 


Finks:   I  had  two  brothers  and  one  sister. 
Sharp:  What  were  their  names? 

Finks:   My  sister's  name  was  Annie.  My  brother's  name  was  Max.  My  other 
brother's  name  was  Benjamin. 

Sharp:  Are  they  still  living? 

Finks:   All  of  them  dead.   All  my  relations  are  dead. 

Sharp:  Did  you  grow  up  in  San  Francisco? 

Finks:   I  was  raised  in  San  Francisco.   I  was  raised  there.  My  father  took  us 
to  Cleveland,  Ohio  where  he  was  in  the  painting  business.   Then  we  came 
back  to  San  Francisco — I  guess  in  1920.   I  went  to  school  in  San  Francisco, 
primary  school. 

Sharp:  Okay.  Did  you  go  to  high  school  and  then — 

Finks :  No . 

Sharp:  Did  you  go  into  the  armed  forces  or  anything  like  that? 

Finks:  No,  I  was  4F. 

Sharp:   Did  you  have  religious  influences  when  you  were  a  child?  From  your 
parents  or — 

Finks:  Yes. 

Sharp:  What  religion  was  that? 

Finks:  Jewish — Israel — whatever  you  call  it. 

Sharp:  Did  you  go  through  bar  mitzvah? 

Finks:  Bar  mitzvah,  yes. 

Sharp:  What  did  you  then  do  in  your  early  career  history?  After  you  got  out 
of  grammar  school  you  worked  for  a  while? 

Finks:   Well,  I  worked  all  the  time  since  I  was  eleven,  twelve  years  old. 
Worked  delivering  newspapers  and  then  worked  as  a  hot  dog  hustler 
at  the  ballpark  in  San  Francisco  and  a  clubhouse  boy  at  the  ball 
club,  San  Francisco's  ballpark.   And  then  I  boxed  in  the  National. 

Sharp:   Oh,  really?  When  did  you  first  get  interested  in  labor  then? 


Finks:   I  didn't  get  interested  in  labor  till  I  went  on  the  road.  That's 

quite  a  few  years  ago.   In  1929  I  first  became  a  member  of  the  labor 
organization,  the  bill  posters. 

Sharp:   Oh,  that's  right.   I  think  we  had  that.   That  was  the  first  union 
that  you  were  in? 

Finks :   Yes . 

Sharp:  Was  that  in  the  Bay  Area? 

Finks:  Well,  that  was  what  they  called  an  international,  see,  because  it 
was  travelling. 

Sharp:   Oh,  I  see. 

Finks:   See,  I  travelled.   I'd  be  with  the  circuses,  but  we'd  be  two  weeks 
ahead  of  the  show.   You  know.  And  I  was  what  they  call  a  banner 
[poster].  We  put  up  these  big  circus  banners  with  tacks,  you  know, 
on  the  side  of  the  building.   Then  I  went  to  work  for  "Billy  Rose's 
Crazy  Quilt."  That  was  a  road  show. 

Sharp:  And  when  was  this? 

Finks:  That  would  be  around  in  the  '30s.   That's  when  there  was  Fanny  Brice 
and  Ted  Haley  and  Phil  Baker.   Then  the  last  show  I  was  with  was  a 
colored  show  called  "Change  Your  Luck."  Quite  a  show! 

Sharp:  And  these  all  travelled  around  the  United  States? 

Finks:  And  I  was  the  head  of  the  shows.   See,  I  was  doing  the  publicity, 
public  relations. 

Sharp:  That  sounds  fascinating. 

Finks:   Then  I  came  back  to  Sacramento  and  I  liked  it.  And  I  went  broke.   I 
was  going  to  start  what  they  call  a... plan,  posting  bills.   Then  on 
the  service  stations  they  had  these  frames.   Years  ago  they  used  to 
put  posters  on.   I  got  a  contract  with  Shell,  and  I  was  able  to — set 
up — at  least  pay  my  expenses.   I  had  a  room  for  $12.50  a  month,  with 
the  bedbugs. 

Sharp:   Oh,  I  bet! 

Finks:   Yes,  it  was.   And  that  was  a  big  deal.   So  I  finally  made  it.   Then 
I  ran  into  a  fellow,  J.L.R.  Marsh,  who  was  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  labor  council.   He  said,  "Harry,  why  don't  you  get  the  bill 
posters  affiliated  with  the  labor  council  and  become  a  delegate?" 
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Finks:   I  started  that  about  '34.   Then  I  went  through  all  the  steps... on  the 
executive  board,  chairman  of  the  executive  board,  vice-president, 
president  of  the  labor  council  and  secretary-treasurer. 

From  there  I  started  in  as  a  lobbyist  with  Neil  Haggerty, 
C.J.  Haggerty.*  He  asked  me  to  help  him  and  I  did  that.  And  those 
legislative  sessions  were  for  six  months  every  two  years. 

Then  I  went  to  work  for  Tommy  .[Thomas]  Pitts.   He  was  secretary- 
treasurer  [of  the  California  State  Federation  of  Labor] .   And  then  the 
last  one  I  work  for  now  is,  the  one  in  the  Sacramento  office,  Jack  [John] 
Henning . 


*Cornelius  J.  Haggerty  was  president  of  the  California  State  Federation 
of  Labor  from  1937  to  1943.   After  that,  he  was  executive  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  CSFL.   See  a  series  of  interviews  held  with 
Mr.  Haggerty  entitled,  "Cornelius  J.  Haggerty:   Labor,  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  Legislature,"  in  a  volume  in  the  Earl  Warren  Oral  History 
Project  called  Labor  Leaders  View  the  Warren  Era,  Regional  Oral 
History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  1976. 


II  LABOR,  GOODWIN  KNIGHT  AND  THE  1954  GUBERNATORIAL  CAMPAIGN 


Sharp:  Well,  let's  move  on  then,  I  think,  and  talk  about  labor  and  the  1954 
gubernatorial  campaign  of  Goodwin  Knight. 

Finks:  Yes,  I  was  his  labor  chairman. 

Sharp:   Let  me  just  begin  by  asking  you  how  you  first  met  Goodie  Knight. 

Finks:   Well,  it  was  funny.   Over  at  the  Senator  Hotel  [in  Sacramento]  the 
different  lobbyists  and  different  people  would  hang  around  there. 
There  was  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Jerry  Seawell.*  He  was  a  state 
senator.   And  Artie  Samish.    Then  they  used  to  sit  around  the  lobby, 
So  I'd  sit  around  the  lobby  and  I  was  trying  to  learn  all  I  could  about 
politics  and  lobbying.   I  ran  into  Goodie  Knight,  the  lieutenant- 
governor.   I  met  him  and  said,  "I  came  to  Sacramento  and  I  wanted 
to  meet  you." 

So  I  used  to  have  dinner  with  him  and  his  first  wife,  my  wife 
and  I.**  And  they  had  this  beautiful  court  overlooking  the  park.   Of 
course  I  talked  to  the  lieutenant-governor  because  at  that  time 
Earl  Warren  was  the  governor  who  I  was  very  close  with,  and  I  was  one 
of  his  appointees.   In  fact  four  governors  now  appointed  me  to — 

Sharp:   To  the  Governor's  Council?  For  employment? 

Finks:  Yes,  and  then  I  was  on  the  juvenile  delinquency  commission.  And  then 
I  travelled  with  Goodie  to  all  the  governor's  conferences  all  over  the 
country.   The  same  as  I  did  with  Earl  Warren.   And  then  I  was  an 
alternate  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention. 


*The  editor  could  not  verify  this  name  as  a  state  senator. 

**Goodwin  Knight's  first  wife  was  Arvilla  Cooley.   She  died  in  1952, 
when  Knight  was  lieutenant-governor. 


Sharp:   I  see.   In  '56? 

Finks:   Yes.   In  '56  I  was  a  delegate  for  Goodie  Knight  in  San  Francisco. 

That's  where  we  had  the  big  fight.   And  [Richard  M. ]  Nixon  and  them 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  block  me  from  becoming  the  delegate. 
It  was  either  pick  me  or  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Phil  Wilkins,  who 
was  a  great  friend  of  mine,  who  is  now  on  the  appellate  court  of  the 
state  of  California. 

Sharp:   Okay.   I'll  go  back  later  and  ask  you  some  questions  about  '56.   But 

I  want  to  get  quite  a  bit  more  detail  on  '54.   How  well  did  you  know 

Goodie  Knight,  then,  during  this  '54  campaign  when  you  were  his  labor 
chairman? 

Finks:   Well,  I  knew  him.   I  met  him  about  a  year  before  when  he  was  a  judge. 
Sharp:   So  you  were  friends  by  this  time. 

Finks:   Yes.   He  was  a  liberal  Republican  in  that  era.   Republicans  then,  of 
course,  like  Earl  Warren  and  Goodie,  were  more  liberal  Republicans 
than  they  have  today. 

We  had  the  big  deal  at  the  convention  in  Long  Beach  for  his 
endorsement.   And  at  that  time  I  told  Goodie,  or  I  advised  him,  that 
he  should  come  out  against  the  right-to-work.* 

Sharp:   In  '54? 

Finks:   Yes.   I  said,  "You  should  do  that,  Goodie,  because  it's  a  real  bad 
situation  and  it  will  bring  you  nothing  but  harm." 

So  a  courier  delivered  the  speech  to  me  in  Long  Beach  before 
Goodie  made  the  deal.   Then  he  did  it  again  in  '58  when  he  was  on  the 
ballot. 

Sharp:  When  he  was  telling  you  and  you  were  getting  the  feeling  that  he  was 
going  to  be  very  supportive  of  labor,  did  you  have  the  feeling  that 
this  was  because  he  was  one  of  Earl  Warren's  underlings? 

Finks:   No,  he  and  Warren  were  friends,  but  Knight  was  not  an  underling. 
Sharp:   So,  Goodie  Knight  was  not  following  in  Warren's  footsteps? 


*Here  Mr.  Finks  refers  to  the  issue  called  "right-to-work"  which  was 
one  of  the  most  controversial  labor  issues  of  the  1950s  in  California, 
This  issue  became  Proposition  18  on  the  1958  ballot.   If  passed,  it 
would  have  prohibited  closed  shops. 


Finks:   He  was  following  in  his  footsteps  on  his  own  as  a  liberal  Republican 
— of  his  appointees  that  he  made  and  such — different  judges  and 
people  on  the  various  boards,  workmen's  compensation  boards,  industrial 
relations,  the  appointed  labor  guys. 

Sharp:   From  what  I  have  seen  analyzing  the  '55  and  '57  sessions,  Knight  really 
helped  labor  an  enormous  amount.  Labor  got  into  a  couple  of  pinches 
that  I  wanted  to  talk  about  later. 

Finks:   [pointing  to  photo  on  office  wall]   Here  he  is  signing  one  of  the 

tough  labor  bills,  the  Maloney  Bill  [AB510].   This  is  Neil  Haggerty. 
Charlie  Scully,  who's  our  general  counsel  now.  And  there  I  am.  This 
is  Assemblyman  [Edward  M. ]  Gaf fney  and  Assemblyman  Tommy  [Thomas  A. ] 
Maloney. 

Sharp:   Tom  Maloney.   Oh,  he  sponsored  one  of  your  really  major  bills.   Is 
that  the  '55  session? 

Finks:   I  guess  it  might  have  been,  yes. 

Sharp:   Good.   I  might  ask  you  for  a  copy  of  that  picture  later  on.   That's 
a  really  good  one. 

Finks:  Then,  of  course,  [C.J.]  Haggerty  went  on  to  be  the  head  of  the  building 
trades  [union]  in  the  United  States.  And  he  was  very,  very  friendly. 
In  fact  Haggerty  had  me  go  down  to  Los  Angeles  when  Jack  Henning  was 
working  for  Haggerty  and  we  were  both  combining  the  campaign — for  his 
[Knight's]  campaign. 

Sharp:   In  '54.   So  labor — at  least  the  hierarchy  of  labor — in  '54  was  very 
much  pro-Knight? 

Finks:  And  Goodie  was  able  to  bring  a  lot  of  rank  and  file. 
Sharp:   Okay.   That's  something  that  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about. 

Finks:  See,  they  had  a  rough  committee  for  [Richard]  Graves,  who  ran  against 
Goodie  Knight. 

Sharp:   Yes. 

Finks:   And  [Richard]  Graves  was  a  Republican  thirty  days  before  he  registered. 
Then  he  registered  as  a  Democrat  thirty  days  before  the  filing  of  the 
papers.   That's  what  murdered  him. 

Sharp:  I  have  read  some  about  the  support  of  the  California  Labor  League  for 
Political  Education.  They  had  a  pre-primary  convention  that  was  held 
in  April  1954.  And  the  polling  that  was  done  at  that  convention 


Sharp:   didn't  give  unanimous  support  for  Knight.   It  was  like  100,000  for, 
but  almost  67,000  against  him.   How  did  you  try  to  persuade  the  rank 
and  file,  then,  that  Knight  was  really  the  better  man? 

Finks:   It  was  easy  because  of  his  record.   We  just  cited  his  record  and 

what  he  was  doing  on  workmen's  comp  and  UI  [unemployment  insurance] — 
safety  laws,  public  employees  and  the  various,  you  know,  because,  see, 
he  had  that  charisma,  you  know,  that  a  lot  of  governors  didn't  have. 

He  was  outgoing.   Let's  say  if  he'd  drive  from  San  Francisco, 
he  might  stop  at  the  Nut  Tree  [restaurant]  and  shake  hands  with  the 
cook,  the  busboys,  the  chefs — or  the  same  if  he  stopped  in  the  service 
station.   Or  when  I  went  east  with  him,  in  Philadelphia  and  different 
places,  we  set  up  deals.   He  would  just  stop  at  the  firehouse.   He  was 
one  of  those  guys  that  did  a  terrific  personal  campaigning  job. 

Sharp:   And  with  the  labor  vote  that  was  the  key  way? 

Finks:   That  labor  vote  put  him  over — plus  the  fact  that  Graves  was  a  very 

bad  candidate  because  of  his  background  as  the  head  of  the  League  of 
Cities.   See,  Graves  was  the  head  of  the  League  of  Cities,  which  was 
very  anti-labor,  which  it  is  today,  too.   And  they  couldn't  find  a 
Democrat  to  run.   The  same  way  with  Knight.   Now,  if  Knight  would 
have  run  for  governor  instead  of  being  forced  out  by  Nixon  and 
[William]  Knowland  and  that  group,  Pat  [Edmund  G.,  Sr.]  Brown  would 
have  never  run.*  Pat  told  me  that  twice  on  his  own. 

Sharp:   I've  heard  that  from  other  people,  too. 

Finks:   Well,  I  was  in  there.   I  was  up  in  the  [Knight's]  bedroom  and  every 
thing  else.   Goodie  in  bed  at  night.    She  [Mrs.  Virginia  Knight] 
in  bed.   Two  o'clock  in  the  morning.   And  then  at  that  time  we  had 
the  retail  big  unions  in  Los  Angeles — that  was  something  that  was 
untold  of.   They  changed  their  registrations  from  Democrat  to 
Republican  so  they  could  vote  for  Goodie  in  the  primary. 

Sharp:   I  know  there  was  quite  a  big  effort  on  to  do  that. 

Finks:   Well,  I  handled  that  effort.   We  changed  close  to  28,000  Democrats 
to  re-register  in  the  primary. 


*Mr.  Finks  here  refers  to  the  "Big  Switch"  which  occurred  in  1958. 
In  1958  William  Knowland  ran  for  governor  of  California  instead  of 
for  re-election  as  U.S.  Senator.   Governor  Knight  did  not  run  for 
re-election  as  governor.   Instead,  he  ran  for  U.S.  Senator.   Both 
men  .lost. 


Sharp:   But  none  of  that  made  any  difference? 

Finks:  Well,  because,  see,  Nixon  and  Knowland  dried  up  the  money.  There 
were  so  many  deals  made  with  [Clem]  Whitaker  &  [Leone]  Baxter  and 
PG&E  and  all  that. 

Sharp:   Well,  we'll  get  back  to  that.   One  of  the  people  who  helped  you  in 
the  1954  campaign  was  Milton  Maxwell.   He  was  the — 

Finks:  Head  of  the  butchers. 

Sharp:  Oh,  he  was  from  the  butchers? 

Finks:  He  was  Knight's  northern  California  chairman. 

Sharp:  Right.  And  then  Thomas  Pitts  was  the  southern  California  chairman. 

Finks:   That's  him  up  there,   [points  to  photo  on  wall]  He  was  then  secretary- 
treasurer  [of  the  CSFL]. 

Sharp:   Oh,  I  see.   It's  been  said  in  a  couple  of  sources  that  Neil  Haggerty 
engineered  some  kind  of  deal  so  that  Knight  could  be  governor  in  1954, 
and  I  have  just  found  very  brief  allusions  to  this. 

Finks:  Well,  Neil  was  very  much  concerned  about  [Richard]  Graves  and  his 
background. 

Sharp:   Because  he  was  an  anti-labor  candidate? 

Finks:  Anti- labor.   His  whole  background  with  League  of  Cities  and  he  used 
to  fight  us  up  here  about  public  employees.  When  [Goodie]  Knight 
was  a  judgo  he  was  a  very  fair  judge,  superior  court  judge.  As 
lieutenant  governor  he  helped  us  a  lot  and  did  various  things. 

Sharp:   In  terms  of  legislation? 

Finks:   Wherever  he  could  use  it.  A  lieutenant  governor  doesn't  have  all 
that  much,  but  a  lieutenant  governor  can  influence  some  middle  of 
the  road  Republicans.  Well,  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference  either 
way  that  they  went,  but  there  was  a  push  from  Goodie  [to]  push  those 
Republicans  over. 

Therefore  he  was  able  to  get  some  bills  out  of  committee  when 
he  was  speaker  in  the  senate.  One  of  his  great  things  he  did  for  us 
on  the  apprentice  training.   At  that  time  they  had  [racial]   discrimi 
nation  and  it  was  pretty  bad.  A  vote  was  taken.  He  was  the  twenty- 
first  vote  [to  say]  that  there  should  be  no  discrimination  within  the 
apprentice  training  program  for  the  youths,  especially,  the  colored 
at  that  time.   The  building  trades  then  would  take  no  colored 
apprentices. 
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Sharp:   I  see. 

Finks:   That  was  one  of  his  great  votes. 

Sharp:   That  is  a  great  one.   Well,  with  Neil  Haggerty,  then,  how  did  he  help 
Governor  Knight  to  become  governor  in  his  own  right  in  1954? 

Finks:   Well,  he  helped  Goodie  by  getting  rank  and  file  support  for  Goodie. 
I  would  say  that  of  all  the  heads — and  I've  worked  for  the  four  of 
them  as  the  secretary — that  Neil  was  highly  respected.   And  the 
complete  rank  and  file  and  labor  movement  had  complete  confidence  in 
Neil  Haggerty. 

Sharp:   I  see. 

Finks:   Tremendous  background. 

' 

Sharp:   So  a  suggestion  from  him — 

Finks:   Neil  Haggerty — Everybody  knew  all  about  Neil  Haggerty. 

Sharp:   There  has  been  comment  that  Richard  Graves  did  have  some  labor 
support. 

Finks:   Oh,  he  had.   The  labor  support  he  had  was  like  George  Hardy  and  Bob  Ash. 
These  were  dyed  in  the  wool  Republicans.   If  [Richard]  Graves  would 
have  voted  5,000  percent  against  labor  by  being  a  converted  Democrat, 
they  [Hardy  and  Ash]  would  have  supported  him.   They  were  blind,  which 
we  don't  do  anymore.   They  were  blind.   Even  though  we  go  along  with 
the  majority  of  the  Democrats.   But  we're  not  blind  where  we  get 
friendly  Republicans  like  Milton  Marks.   Got  100  percent  labor  right 
now.   And  along  with  Gene  and  those  kinds  of  guys.* 

But  in  that  day,  Bob  Ash  was  secretary  of  the  Alameda  Central 
Labor  Council,  and  George  Hardy,  who  today  is  the  head  of  the  Service 
Employees  International.   That  was  that  group,  that  rump  group  that 
they  had.   It  got  so  bad  that  they  wanted  to  hold  their  own  convention, 
which  of  course  fell  flat  on  its  face.   Of  course  the  offices  they 
held  were  not  key  offices.   They  were  secretary  of  the  Labor  Council 
which  did  not  represent  the  basic  union  like  the  first  teamsters . 

See,  the  teamsters  supported  [Goodwin]  Knight  on  that  [election]. 
And  at  that  time  they  were  the  largest.  And  the  workers  supported 
Knight.   These  were  the  biggest  groups  within  the  labor  movement 
in  California. 


*The  editor  could  not  confirm  who  this  person  was. 
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Sharp:  Within  the  AFL  or  within  the  whole — 

Finks:  The  whole  movement,  yes.   The  building  trades  also  supported  Knight. 

Sharp:  But  I  just  wanted  to  get  that  clear  because  we  weren't  sure  what — 

Finks:  Oh  yes,  no  question  about  it. 

Sharp:  Why  would  Graves  have  been  attractive  at  all  to — 

Finks:   It  was  because  he  was  a  Democrat.  His  labor  record  was  horrible,  and 
he  changed  from  a  Republican  to  a  Democrat  thirty  days  before  he  ran. 
But  these  guys  didn't  care,  which  of  course,  was  their  preference  if 
they  want  to  do  it. 

Sharp:   There  is  a  perception  by  some  people  within  labor  that  the  Democratic 

party  is  automatically  a  supporter  of  labor,  no  matter  who  the  individual 
is. 

Finks:   Which  is  completely  wrong.   You  take  with  Brown.   You  don't  know  from 
one  day  to  the  next  what  he's  going  to  do. 

Sharp:   You  mean  Jerry  {Edmund  G. ,  Jr.]  Brown? 

Finks:   Jerry  Brown.  He's  been  very  liberal  with  us  one  day.  And  then  the 

next  day,  comes  this  austerity  program.  On  his  appointments  he's  been 
very  good. 
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III  WORK  ON  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE 
FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  1955-1957 


Sharp:  Let's  move  on  now  and  talk  about  your  legislative  activity  from  1954 
through  1958.   I  found  out  that  you  were  a  member  of  the  legislative 
committee  for  the  State  Federation  of  Labor.   Some  of  the  people  that 
you  worked  with  in  1955,  at  least,  were  Arthur  Dougherty — 

Finks:  Yes,  from  the  bartenders  [union]  in  San  Francisco. 

Sharp:  Max  Oslo. 

Finks:  From  the  butchers  [union] . 

Sharp:  Pat  Somerset. 

Finks:  From  the  Screen  Actors  Guild. 

Sharp:  Robert  Ash. 

Finks:  Robert  Ash  was  the  one  that  was  the,  say,  the  outlaw. 

Sharp:  Pardon  me? 

Finks:  He  was  the  one  that  didn't  support  [Goodie]  Knight. 

Sharp:  I  see.  And  Paul  Reeves. 

Finks:  All  those  supported  Knight  except  Bob  Ash. 

Sharp:  How  did  a  person  get  put  on  this  committee? 

Finks:   By  the  president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor — at  the  recommen 
dation,  most  of  the  time,  of  the  secretary-treasurer. 

Sharp:   And  what  were  your  qualifications  that  you  would  look  obvious,  as 
though  you  would  be  a  good  representative  for  labor? 

Finks:   Because  of  my  lobbyist  experience. 
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Sharp:  And  these  other  people  had  lobbyist  experience  as  well? 
Finks:   Yes. 

Sharp:  Whom  did  you  work  with  most  closely  of  these?  Arthur  Dougherty  was 
the  chairman  according  to  the  record. 

Finks:   We  would  advise  them  more  because,  see,  a  lot  of  them  were  put  on  a 
committee  sometimes  because  of  the  strength  of  their  organization, 
political  or  otherwise.  Just  like  a  governor  comes  in  and  he  appoints 
a  cabinet. 

Sharp:   It's  the  same  kind  of  politics? 

Finks:   Same  politics. 

Sharp:  How  were  the  duties  divided  up,  then,  on  this  legislative  committee? 

Finks:  Well,  there  was  no  division.  We  would  go  over  the  legislative  program 
of  the  bills  that  would  be  introduced  by  the  State  Federation.  Before 
we  would  do  that,  they'd  have  a  lot  of  resolutions  come  in  from  various 
organizations.  And  if  you  took  all  the  resolutions,  it  would  be  an 
absolute  impossibility  to,  you  know,  introduce  and  then  follow  through 
on  them  all. 

So  what  we  would  do,  we  would  pick  out  so  many,  and  then  bring 
it  all  back  to  the  executive  board  on  recognition,  and  maybe  cut  down 
from  300  or  400  resolutions  to  just  have  thirty-five.  Well  now  this 
year  we  just  have  forty-nine  bills,  which  are  federation  bills.  But 
we're  supportive  of  other  bills. 

Sharp:  I  see. 

Finks:  Like  the  teachers,  and  other  employees. 

Sharp:  Will  you  lobby  for  those  other  bills  as  well? 

Finks:  Ok,  yes.   Yes.   Yes. 

Sharp:  Now  Charles  Scully — 

Finks:  He  was  our  general  counsel. 

Sharp:  He  was  the  counsel  in  '55. 

Finks:  He  was.   He  was  the  counsel  with  Neil  Haggerty. 

Sharp:  And  he  would  help  you  write  the  bills? 

Finks:  Yes. 
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Sharp:   Make  the  resolutions  actually  into  bills? 

Finks:   Right.   I  was  just  looking  {glances  up  at  photo  on  wall] — 1955 — there 
it  is  there.  You  see  how  young  he  [Scully]  was  there? 

Sharp:   Oh,  yes! 

Finks:   This  was  in  the  1950s.   See,  this  was  the  lobbying  crew.   That's  all 
we  had  was  just  three  of  us. 

Sharp:  That's  a  small,  small  crew! 

Finks:  That's  right,  yes. 

Sharp:  You  must  have  worked  very  long  hours. 

Finks:  Oh,  we  did.   Oh,  it  was  terrible. 

Sharp:   Did  your  day  consist  of  just  going  around  and  talking  to  the  various 
legislative  committees? 

Finks:   Well,  we  had  to  do  everything.   Then  we  had  a  gal.   The  gal  used  to 
set  up  our  committees  and  the  bills  and  the  various  things.   I 
specialized  mostly  on  the  senate  side. 

Sharp:   You  had  the  tougher  battles. 

Finks:   I  had  the  ones  because  in  the  senate,  one  time  we'd  had  thirty-three 
Republicans  and  seven  Democrats. 

Sharp:   I  want  to  show  you  the  list  here.   The  Senate  Labor  Committee  in  '55 
and  '57  seemed  to  be  your  main  target. 

Finks:   You  had  [F.  Presley]  Abshire — very  anti- labor. 
Sharp:   Yes. 

Finks:   I  think  it  was  the  Republican  majority  on  this.   See,  they  had 

[F.  Presley]  Abshire  who  was  very  bad.   [Robert  I.]  Montgomery,  who's 
a  Democrat,  was  very  bad.   [Donald  L.]  Grunsky  was  very  bad.   [John  A.] 
Murdy  never  gave  us  the  votes.   We  only  had  two  labor  Democrats  on 
that.   Now,  Biz  Johnson,  who  is  now  chairman  of  the  public  works  in 
Washington,  was  one  of  our  greatest  friends.*  He  came  out  of — 
We  only  had  one  or  two  votes  on  that  committee. 


*This  man  may  have  been  Harold  T.  Johnson. 
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Sharp:   That  was  Johnson? 

Finks:   Johnson.   Yes,  when  you  look  at  some  of  these  men,  they  all  had  zero 
records. 

Sharp:   They  would  just  veto  any  labor  bill  that  came  past  their  desk? 
Finks:   By  God,  the  same  way  in  '57. 
Sharp:   Yes.   The  names  were  very  similar. 

Finks:   Same  committee — only  {Robert  I.]  Montgomery  became  chairman,  and 
he  was  just  as  bad.   He  was  a  Democrat,  but  he  was  awful. 

Sharp:  Well,  let  me  just  ask  you  about  a  couple  of  these  bills.  First  of  all, 
I  found  out  from  Neil  Haggerty's  1955  report  on  labor  legislation  that 
the  pre-1955  period  was  seen  as  a  very  bad  one  for  labor. 

Finks:   It  was. 

Sharp:  Although  we  have  the  impression  that  Earl  Warren  was  quite  a  friend 
of  labor. 

Finks:   He  was,  but  he — didn't  do  much  in  the  senate.   He  couldn't  do  too 

much  with  the  legislature.  The  legislature  was  still  very  conservative, 
and  no  matter  who  would  have  been  in  there — 

Sharp:   It  wouldn't  have  mattered? 

Finks:   Knight  was  able  to  do  more  than  Warren  to  this  extent — Knight  would 
really  turn  the  screws  on  these  Republicans  to  vote  with  us.  And 
Neil  Haggerty  used  to  be  in  Knight's  desk,  and  Neil  would  be  telling 
them  about  this  Republican  or  that.  He  wanted  two  votes.  And  he 
would  really  put  the  screws  on. 

Sharp:   What  kind  of  pressure  would  he  put  on? 

Finks:  Well,  he  would  just  pressure.  You  may  want  one  of  your  bills  passed. 

Someone  wants  to  be  a  judge.   This  is  what  Jerry  works  on  terrifically, 
Jerry  [Brown]  lobbies  beautiful  with  the  judgeships. 

Sharp:  And  that  kind  of  horse  trading  was  meant  to  occur? 
Finks:   Especially  if  you  need  one  or  two  votes. 

Sharp:  Let  me  just  ask  you  about  one  bill.  One  of  your  most  important 
bills,  it  looks  like  for  1955,  was  AB510.  That  was  {Thomas  A.] 
Maloney's  bill. 
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Finks:   That  was  the  medical? 

Sharp:   That  increased  weekly  benefits  for  workmen's  compensation  for 
temporary  and  permanent  disabilities  from  $9.75  to  $15  a  week. 

Finks:   That  was  on  the  bottom. 

Sharp:   Yes,  the  minimum.   Governor  Knight  apparently  dropped  several  bills 
that  he  had  going  and  put  all  of  his  weight  behind  this  bill. 

Finks :  Right . 

Sharp:  So  it  would  pass.   And  it  did  pass. 

Finks :  Right . 

Sharp:  How  did  this  happen?  Who  did  you  go  around  and  talk  to? 

Finks:   Of  course  over  the  years,  some  people  lobby  differently.   I  don't 
lobby  on  social  basis.   I  lobby  on  the  personal  friendship  basis 
because  nobody  jets  a  vote  in  the  bar,  you  know.   I  would  get 
key  legislators  that  would  contact  other  key  people. 

Now  we  would  work  on  a  Democrat — who  we  would  call  a  great 
mechanic,  like  Biz  Johnson,  and  he  did  the  same  in  Washington.   Biz 
used  to  be  very  well-liked  by  the  Republicans.   I  always  handled 
Biz's  campaigns  for  every  office  he  ran  for.   He's  won  every  one. 

I'd  say,  "Biz,  would  you  talk  to  Joe  Doaks?   See  if  you  can 
swing  him  over."  And  that's  when  you  got  down  to  the  basis  of  push 
and  shove — for  one  or  two  votes. 

Sharp:  So,  you  had  a  very  complicated  network  of  people  that  you  used? 

Finks:  Right. 

Sharp:  So  you  would  make  an  appointment  and  go  and  talk  to  someone? 

Finks:  Yes,  you  had  to  do  legwork  on  them. 

Sharp:  Then  ask  him  to  help  you,  to  talk  to  more  people? 

Finks:   If  I  couldn't  push  the  guy  over,  and  I  knew  that  I  could  get  him  by 
a  certain  push,  see,  then  I  would  get — 

Sharp:   You  tried  to  figure  out  what  that  push  would  be? 
Finks:   Right. 
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Sharp:   And  talk  to  the  right  person  to  get  it?  And  you'd  do  this  session 
after  session  and  bill  after  bill? 

Finks:  And  it  was. 
fl 

Finks:   George  Hatfield,  he  was  a  leader.*  I  used  to  walk  around  the  capital 
with  George.   He  had  had  his  heart  attack,  but  it  was  advised  that  he 
walk  around  the  capital.   He  was  one  of  the  outstanding  ones.  And  he 
would  say,  "Harry,"  he  says,  "what  are  you  so  tied  up  with  the  Knight 
for?" 

"He's  a  helluva  guy,  George." 

In  fact,  it  was  him  [George  Hatfield]  that  put  the  session  into 
position  so  Knight  could  vote  on  that  deal  on  discrimination  against 
the  blacks. 

And  then  they'd  always  keep  the  right-to-work  bill  in  what  we 
would  call  the  file,  the  daily  file.   The  last  day  of  the  session  we 
used  to  work  from  the  balconies  and  give  signals.  Like  Hatfield 
was  sitting  here  like  this  and  Knight  didn't  want  the  bill  down  on 
the  desk,  so  Hatfield  got  up  like  this  [gesturing  Hatfield  standing] 
and  his  chair  was  in  the  back  of  the  balcony.  He  got  up  and  he  brought 
his  file  up.  And  he  turned  around  and  he  looked  there  [away]  from  the 
file. 

Sharp:   Oh,  wow! 

Finks:  You've  heard  of  Hatfield.  He  was  a  great,  great  guy,  but  a  very 
rough  conservative.   But  if  he  liked  you,  he'd  get  somebody  else. 
He  said,  "I  can't  vote  for  you,  Harry,  but  I'll  pick  up  some  people 
who  can." 

And  this  is  the  way  Knight  used  to  do  it.   See,  these  are  the 
things  that  you  had  to  do  when  you  had  that  kind  of  closeness.  Now 
what  makes  it  tougher  today  [is  that]  you've  got  leadership  in  both 
houses.   You  have  a  tougher  battle  than  we  did. 

Knight  would  be  involved,  and  he  would  get  a  little  rough,  too, 
you  know,  in  some  of  the  things  that  we  thought.   Knight  would  come 
to  us  and  we  would  try  to  work  out  a  thing  because  the  thing  is — he 
would  be  the  last  resort  or  any  other  governor. 

Sharp:   Sure. 

Finks:   Of  signing  or  vetoing  a  bill.   So  he  was  very  good  to  us. 


*The  editor  could  not  verify  George  Hatfield  as  a  state  senator  in 
this  period.   Mr.  Finks  may  have  meant  George  Miller,  Jr. 
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Sharp:  You  had  an  enormous  amount  of  bills  that  you  sponsored  during  the  '55 
and  the  '57  session.  Would  you  pick  out  two  or  three  that,  you  know, 
are  really  the — 

Finks:  Well,  right  now  I  really  don't  unless  I  have  my  book.   I  think  I've  got 
the  stuff  down  there. 

Sharp:   Sometimes  maybe  halfway  through  the  session  would  you  pick  out  a  couple 
that  you  really  wanted  to  put  all  your  weight  on? 

Finks:   Oh,  key  bills.   Well,  like  one  of  the  bills  we  threw  our  weight  on  was 
the  one  on  disability  insurance.   We  didn't  realize  we  could  get  that 
bill  passed.   So  we  took  an  anti-labor  and  a  pro-medical  position  and 
favored  the  medical  association,  like  Earl  Desmond.   The  three  of  us 
did.   That  was  one  of  our  major  bills.   We  got  the  disability  insurance, 
you  know,  twelve  days  in  the  hospital  and  $20  a  day. 

Sharp:   Oh  yes,  yes. 

Finks:   We  did  that  practically  the  last  day  of  the  session  when  Desmond  got 
up  and  moved  an  amendment  [which  was]  somebody  else's  bill.   In  the 
meantime  I  was  in  the  balcony.   [Cornelius  J.]  Haggerty  was  in  one 
door  and  this  fellow  in  the  other  door.   And  as  soon  as  it  hit,  and  I 
would  have  to  stay  in  the  balcony  to  see  how  the  votes  would  be, 
luckily  they  were  asleep  on  it  and  passed  it  twenty-seven  to  six.   And 
that's  how  we  got  one  of  our  major  bills  passed. 

Sharp:   I  have  quite  a  few  other  bills  that  I  want  to  ask  you  about,  but  I 

think  maybe  we'll  move  to  some  general  questions  about  labor  in  this 
period,  and  then  maybe  come  back  to  them  if  we  have  time.  Would  you 
generally  say  that  labor  fared  better  under  Governor  Knight  than  under 
Governor  Warren? 

Finks:   Oh,  yes. 

Sharp:   Because  you  had  better  lobbying  efforts? 

Finks:   No,  Warren  was  good.   Warren  was  a  good  liberal,  but  he  wasn't  as 
great  a  liberal  as  I  would  say  that  Knight  was.   But  in  that  era 
things  were  different,  too. 

Sharp:   Yes.   Labor  was  really  changing  a  great  deal.   Attitudes  towards 
labor  were  changing. 

Finks:   Yes,  were  changing,  you  see.   And  Warren  was  very  good  to  labor.   He 
was  very  strong,  but  he  was  also  bad  to  business,  and  to  the  farm, 
the  Associated  Farmers.   He  wasn't  a  complete  pro-liberal.   I  would 
say  that  between  Knight  and  Warren,  they  were  almost  the  same.   I 
would  say  that  I  was  just  as  close  to  Warren  as  I  was  to  Knight,  and 
I  think  Knight  was  more  liberal-minded. 
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Sharp:  And  Knight,  coupled  with  his  being  more  liberal-minded,  had  a  better 
way  of  being  a  politician  and  handling  the  crucial  votes — 

Finks:   Very  political,  yes. 
Sharp:   — in  the  senate. 
Finks:   Politically  smart. 
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IV  GOODWIN  KNIGHT  AND  THE  1956  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  CONVENTION: 
SETTING  THE  STAGE  FOR  THE  "BIG  SWITCH" 


Sharp: 

Finks : 
Sharp: 

Finks: 
Sharp : 


Finks : 
Sharp: 
Finks: 


Let's  now  talk  about  politics  in  California  in  the  late  1950s.   I  want 
to  ask  you  about  Knight's  running  for  vice-president  at  the  1956 
Republican  National  Convention. 

Knight   running  for  vice-president? 

Yes.   Now,  we  know  that  labor  supported  Knight's  running  for  vice- 
president,  but  we're  not  sure  how  this  happened  or  what  the  details 
of  it  were. 

Well,  he  was  running  to  this  extent — he  was  feeling  to  run  for  vice- 
president.   He  was  feeling  to  run. 

Now,  in  the  secretary-treasurer's  report  for  1956  of  the  California 
Labor  Federation,  Neil  Haggerty  said  that  Estes  Kefauver  and  Adlai 
Stevenson  were  the  candidates  for  the  labor  federation  in  California. 
Goodie  Knight  was  never  mentioned  in  the  official  report. 


He  didn't  run  for  vice-president, 
the  ballot. 


He  wasn't  on  the  ticket  or  on 


Sharp : 


No,  I  know.   There  wasn't  even  any  mention  of  his  name  or  that  there 
was  some  support  if  he  had  decided  to  run. 

Well,  at  that  time  it  was  all  speculative — nothing.   It's  just  like 
[Governor  Pat]  Brown.   Let  me  give  you  a  little  background  here. 
Every  governor  has  stars  in  his  eyes  for  president.   Every  attorney 
general  has  stars  in  his  eyes  for  governor.  This  is  what  it  is. 
And  this  is  the  same  way  on  this  deal.   If  lightning  would  have 
struck,  you  know,  but  it  was  strictly  speculative.   Knight  never  had 
a  campaign. 

How  did  you  and  other  people  who  worked  with  you  attempt  to  help 
Governor  Knight  run  for  vice-president? 
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Finks:  He  wasn't  running. 

Sharp:  Well,  how  did  you  try  to  garner  support  for  him? 

Finks:  We  didn't  try  to  garner  support. 

Sharp:  Oh,  you  didn't? 

Finks:   We  knew  that  there  was  no  chance.   No.  We  met  and  talked  about  it. 
It  was  strictly  in  the  talkative  stage.  He  went  back  there  to  the 
bigwigs  and  the  ones  that  had  control  of  the  Republican  party. 

Sharp:   You  mean  back  east? 

Finks:   Back  east. 
tt 

Finks:   But  here's  a  picture  showing  where  I  took  Knight  back  to  Washington, 
I  mean  Chicago  [pointing  to  photograph  on  wall].*  This  is  the  power 
of  labor  in  the  United  States.  There  is  Neil  Haggerty.  There's 
myself.   Bill  Keane  of  the  electrical  workers.   Hutchison  of  the 
carpenters.   There's  Newt  Stearns,  Here's  King. 

Sharp:  Victor  King? 
Finks:  Victor  King. 
Sharp:  He  was  travel  secretary  for  a  while. 

Finks:   Yes.   This  is  Phil  Snitzler  in  Chicago  with  Mayor  [John]  Daley. 

There  is  [Goodwin]  Knight.   There's  George  Meany.   Here  is  Tobinski. 
This  is  a  powerful  picture. 

Sharp:   Really! 

Finks:   I  took  Goodie  back  there  and  set  up  that. 

Sharp:  Was  this  when  you  were  trying  to  get  some  kind  of  labor  support  for 
Knight?  For  vice-president? 

Finks:   Yes.   I  took  him  to  Washington,  too.   That's  a  power  picture,  isn't 
it? 

Sharp:   It  really  is. 


*This  photograph  is  reproduced  on  p.  22a. 
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Finks:   That  was  the  Ambassador  East  [Hotel]. 

Sharp:   But  it  wasn't  necessarily  before  the  Republican  National  Convention 
in  '56. 

' 
Finks:   I  think  it  was,  yes. 

Sharp:   So  you  did  try  to  do  that  kind  of  support  for  him  for  vice-president 

just- 
Finks:   Not  for  vice-president,  but  [to  see]  if  there  was  anything  there  for 

national.   Then  we  doubled  it  up — by  doing  for  that  [in  1956] — plus 

the  governor's  race. 

Sharp:  Well,  what  was  the  feeling  for  him? 

Finks:  Oh,  they  all  loved  the  guy. 

Sharp:  They  would  have  voted  for  him?  For  vice-president? 

Finks:  If  he  would  have  got  the  Republican  nomination.   Oh,  yes. 

Sharp:  But  there  wasn't  anything  labor  could  do  to  help  him  get  it? 

Finks:   Nothing,  nothing.   Because,  you  see,  [George]  Meany  or  the  AFL  or 
the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  we  don't  get  involved  in  politics. 
You  know,  about  35  or  36  percent  are  Republicans.   So  that's  why 
in  the  primaries  we  never  get  involved. 

Just  like  we  got  the  wrong  Democrat  in  that  race  in  San  Mateo. 
If  we'd  had  Corey,  we  might  have  had  a  chance.  Whether  he'd  have 
won  or  not,  but  we  had  the  wrong  candidate. 

Sharp:   So  you  save  all  your  efforts  for  after  the  primary  is  already  taken 
care  of? 

Finks:  Money  wise,  you've  got  to  do  that.   You  see,  if  you  start  getting  in 
the  primaries,  then  you've  got  a  battle  within  the  organization. 
We  try  to  stop  that. 

Sharp:   I  see. 

Finks:  And  then,  of  course,  our  recommendations  are  made  from  the  local 

labor  councils  or  the  local  union  through  the  federation.   See,  they 
don't  endorse.  We  endorse.   See,  like  you  see  the  recommendations 
of  the  various  candidates.   Then  we  pick  the  winners.   So  we  check 
the  list  in  case,  you  see,  whether  the  guy's  been  endorsed  or  hasn't 
been  endorsed. 
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Finks:   There's  Biz  [Johnson]  again.   But  he's  a  powerful  man.   He's  one  of 
the  most  powerful  men  in  Congress. 

Sharp:   That  photo  is  an  amazing  group. 

Finks:   How  many  guys  would  like  to  have  that,  huh?  How  many  would  have 

liked  to  appear  in  that  group?  With  all  the  people  they  represent 
fifteen  million  people. 

Sharp:   That's  fantastic. 

Finks:   This  is  Bill  Leeds,  the  secretary  of  the  Chicago  federation. 

M 

Finks:   Anyway,  '56  is  when  we  had  it  [the  Republican  National  Convention]  in 
San  Francisco.   I  was  a  delegate  to  that.   That's  when  [Richard]  Nixon 
and  [William]  Knowland  tried  to  block  Knight  from  putting  me  on  the 
delegation.   I  had  to  be  put  on  first,  number  one,  otherwise  Nixon 
would  have  got  control  of  the  delegation.  And  then  we  met  in  San 
Francisco  as  a  delegation  in  1956.   Elmer  Robinson  condemned  Nixon 
and  Knowland  for  what  they  were  trying  to  do  to  Goodie  Knight  and  the 
Republican  party.   Then  the  result  was  I  walked  out  of  the  convention 
with  these  television  cameras  on  me.   I  didn't  know  it  till  I  saw  it, 
because  I  refused  to  go  along  on  the  Nixon  thing. 

Sharp:   There  was  a  dump  Nixon  movement. 

Finks:   Oh  yes,  but  there  weren't  enough  Republicans. 

Sharp:   Did  you  try  to  help  with  that? 

Finks:   No,  I  never  got  involved  in  that.   The  only  thing  I  was  involved  in 
to  do  anything  was  if  Goodie  was  going  to  go,  I  was  going  to  help 
him. 

When  they  asked  me  the  questions  about  Nixon,  I  told  them  I  was 
absolutely  opposed.   In  no  way,  shape  or  form  if  he  was  on  the  ticket 
would  I  support  the  ticket,  because  I  was  put  on  there  by  Knight, 
not  by  the  Republican  national  committee  or  anybody  else.   I  told 
them  as  long  as  Knight  wasn't  on  the  ticket  I  wouldn't  support  it. 
I  know  what  Nixon  was  in.   I  remember  him  in  the  campaign.   I  got 
involved  in  that  one.   So  I  knew  about  this  guy  pretty  good. 

Sharp:   Even  before  he  got  to  Washington? 

Finks:   Vicious,  vicious.   Rotten.   I  know  all  about  him. 

Sharp:   But  there  wasn't  enough  support  at  the  convention  or  anywhere  else? 
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Finks:   No,  because  you  see,  he  was  able  to  maneuver  with  the  bandits  that 
he  had  around  him,  you  know,  the  people  that  he  had  around  him.   He 
was  able  to  maneuver  the  delegation  in  the  presidential  campaign. 

Sharp:  But  it  never  looked  like  there  was  any  hope  for  Goodie  Knight  to  be 
vice-president  ? 

Finks:   I  can't  recall  any.   There  was  a  lot  of  conversation,  you  know, 
within  ourselves,  like  a  mutual  admiration  club.   I  would  say  to 
you,  "I'm  for  you  for  vice-president." 

That  was  in  the  room.   If  it  was  done  [a  genuine  vice-presidential 
campaign],  I  had  no  knowledge  of  it.  Maybe  they  figured  they  had  me 
so  they  didn't  have  to  worry.   See? 

Sharp :  Yes . 

i 

Finks:   That  was  probably  it. 

Sharp:   I  had  done  some  research  in  the  Goodwin  Knight  papers  that  are  at 
Stanford  now.   There  were  hundreds,  really,  hundreds  of  letters  in 
these  files  begging  Governor  Knight  to  run  for  vice-president  so  that 
Mr.  Nixon  would  not  be  in  the  White  House.  And  so  he,  Mr.  Knight, 
knew  out  there  somewhere  in  California  that  he  must  have  had  some  sort 
of  grass  roots  support  to  run  for  vice-president ,  but  this  never  came 
to  the  surface,  I  guess. 

Finks:   The  unfortunate  part  is  the  national  campaign.   It  was  one  of  those 
unfortunate  things.   The  same  way  when  Nixon  tried  to  push  Knight 
out,  he  pushed  Knight  out  of  the  governor's  race.*  That  was  a  deal 
made  with  Knowland  at  the  {Oakland]  Tribune . 

Sharp:   Yes.   We'll  talk  about  that  a  little  bit  later.   But,  do  you  think 
Mr.  Knight  thought  he  really  had  a  chance  to  become  vice-president? 

Finks:   No,  he  didn't.  We  discussed  this.   I  told  him,  I  said,  "Goodie,  you 

know  you  haven't  got  a  chance.   Let's  contemplate  on  that  governor's 

race.   For  chrissake,  they'll  knock  you  right  out  of  the  box."  He 
said,  "I  know,  Harry." 


*In  1958  William  Knowland  ran  for  governor  of  California  instead  of 
running  for  re-election  as  U.S.  Senator  from  California.   Governor 
Knight  did  not  run  for  re-election  as  governor.   Rather,  he  ran  for 
U.S.  Senator.   This  was  called  the  "Big  Switch."  Both  men  lost. 
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Finks:   One  of  his  guys  called  me  over  to  talk  to  me  about  it.   I  said,  "This 
is  ridiculous,  absolutely  ridiculous.  You  can  no  more  get  the  votes 
than  I  can  get  the  votes.   It's  all  set.  The  pattern  is  there.   Every 
thing  is  laid  out,  the  money,  everything  else.  You've  got  to  do  one 
thing.  You  think  you  can  lock  them  out  of  the  box?"  This  is  where 
he  had  to  take  a  look.   I  talked  to  Goodie  about  it.   I  talked  to  him 
about  what  we  did  in  southern  California  on  changing  votes. 

I  said,  "Tell  those  guys  to  go  to  hell.  We  can  get  money. 
The  only  thing  you've  got  to  do  is  get  on  that  television,  for 
chrissake,  and  make  a  plea  for  funds.  Your  record  and  background,  you 
don't  have  to  worry  about  the  Republican  party." 

Sharp:   So  he  was  an  attractive  candidate,  but  he  just  wasn't  powerful  enough 
to  fight  against  the  hierarchy. 

Finks:  Well,  he  had  the  unfortunate  thing — to  have  Knowland  and  Nixon. 
Sharp:   And  Knowland  and  Nixon  were  just  more  powerful? 

Finks:   This  is  what  changed  the  whole  deal.   In  that  era  Nixon  and  Knowland 
were  very  big.   Knowland  was  United  States  Senator,  owned  a  big  news 
paper  [the  Oakland  Tribune],  had  other  contacts  with  the  Publisher's 
Association.  And  he  had  all  these  things.  And  Goodie  had  nothing. 
He  didn't  have  anything  at  all. 

Sharp:   That  power  struggle  was  the  main  determinant  in  '56? 

Finks:   It  was  just  like  Goliath  and  David.  Of  course  it's  over  with  now, 

but  I  wanted  to  mention  the  time  in  that  caucus  when  Elmer  Robertson 
pointed  his  finger  to  Knowland  and  Nixon  said,  "You  have  just 
destroyed  the  Republican  party." 

That  Elmer  Robinson.   You  heard  of  him?  What  a  job  he  did! 
And  so  did  Tommy  Kuchel.   Tommy  Kuchel  said  the  same  thing.   The 
same  thing  they  did  to  him — they  destroyed  Tommy  Kuchel. 

Sharp:   You  mean  that  Knowland  destroyed  the  party  when  he  decided  to  run 
for  governor? 

Finks:   He  and  Nixon  were  the  ones  that  set  out  to  destroy  Kuchel  and  Knight. 
Tommy  Kuchel  was  a  Knight  Republican. 
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V  1958 


The  "Big  Switch" 

Sharp:   I  think  we're  in  the  mood  to  talk  about  the  "Big  Switch"  now.   We'll 
just  move  right  to  1958.   Now,  Knowland  was  known  as  an  anti-labor 
person. 

Finks:   Definitely. 

Sharp:  He  had  supported  right-to-work  in  1957,  maybe  even  earlier  than  that. 
At  the  GOP  state  convention  in  August  of  1958  after  the  "Big  Switch" 
had  already  occurred,  a  tacit  understanding  was  given  that  there 
would  be  no  position  formulated  on  the  right- to-work,  Proposition  18. 
The  Republicans  just  really  wouldn't  say  anything  about  it  and 
candidates  could  go  either  way  on  it. 

So,  let  me  just  back  you  up  a  little  bit  and  ask  you  how  the 
California  Labor  Federation  lined  up  on  Knight  before  the  "Big  Switch." 
Would  the  federation  have  supported  him  for  re-election  as  governor? 

Finks:   Oh,  yes,  no  question  about  it.   In  fact  we  were  all  urging  him  to  run. 

Neil  Haggerty  wanted  him  to  run.   Neil  talked  to  him  at  the  [Governor's] 
Mansion.   I  went  up  to  the  Mansion  at  2:30  in  the  morning  and  sat  at 
the  end  of  the  bed  with  Virginia  [Knight]  there  and  Goodie  sitting 
there.   "Listen  to  Harry —  Listen  to  Harry,"  she  would  say. 

Then  Whitaker  &  Baxter*  captured  him  [Knight]  and  took  him  to 
Arizona.   Nobody  could  touch  him. 

The  guy  that  I  hold  responsible  for  it  is  this  guy,  Newt  [Newton] 
Stearns ,  who  was  Knight's  executive  secretary.   He  made  that  deal,  and 
then  right  after  that  he  became  affiliated  with  Whitaker  &  Baxter. 


*Here  Mr.  Finks  refers  to  Governor  Knight's  campaign  management  firm 
of  Clem  Whitaker  and  Leone  Baxter. 
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Sharp:   Oh,  you're  going  too  fast  for  me.   What  deal  do  you  mean  that  Newt 
Stearns — 

Finks:  To  get  Goodie  out  of  the  governor's  race  [in  1958]. 

Sharp:  So  you  mean  that  Newt  Stearns  had  a  relationship  with  William  Knowland? 

Finks:  Whitaker  &  Baxter. 

Sharp:  Whitaker  &  Baxter  did  not  want  Goodie  Knight  to  run  for  re-election? 

Finks:   See,  they  were  tied  up  with  the  PG&E  [Pacific  Gas  and  Electric]  and 
Knowland.   Doug  [Barrett]  will  tell  you  the  same  thing.   He  knows 
this. 

Sharp:   How  did  Pat  Brown  look  to  you  at  this  point,  before  the  "Big  Switch?" 

Finks:   Pat  Brown  would  have  never  run.   Pat  told  me,  and  I  was  very  opposed 
to  Pat,  that  he  definitely  would  have  never  run  if  Goodie  would  have 
run.   Pat  would  have  waited  one  more  term.   He  told  everybody  that. 
In  fact  he  told  that  to  Tommy  Kuchel  and  other  people. 

Sharp:   Yes,  I  have  heard  before  that  he  said  that  he  wouldn't  run  against 
Governor  Knight. 

Finks:   I've  got  the  only  picture  of  Pat  Brown  of  that  size  [pointing  to 
photograph  on  wall  above  desk] . 

Sharp:   It  looks  like  an  old  picture. 

Finks:   That  was  in  1961.   One  of  the  finest  men  I  have  ever  met.   The  picture 
says,  "Thanks  for  your  help."  He  and  I  were  very  close,  very  close. 

Sharp:   That's  great  to  have  these  photographs!   I  can  see  all  the  people 

that  you're  talking  about,  and  it's  a  lot  easier  to  me  to  talk  about 
them. 

Finks:   We  just  had  a  picture  of  Mondale  in  Los  Angeles.   That  was  just  taken 
the  other  day.   [points  to  picture  above  desk] 

Sharp:   That's  a  good  one. 

Finks:   I  travelled  with  [Hubert]  Humphrey  in  California  when  he  ran  for 
president. 

Sharp:   Did  you  work  with  Milton  Polland? 
Finks:   I  know  Milt  Polland,  out  of  Wisconsin? 
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Sharp:   No,  he  lives  here  now. 

Finks:   Oh,  he  used  to  send  me  that  cheese  from  Wisconsin! 

Sharp:   Let's  talk  about  the  "Big  Switch"  a  little  more.   After  the  "Big 
Switch"  occurred,  did  Pat  Brown  then  become  a  very  attractive 
candidate  to  the  California  Labor  Federation? 

Finks:   Oh,  hell  yes.   He  had  a  good  record. 
Sharp:   And  you  put  all  of  your  support  behind  him? 
Finks:   Yes,  because  we  couldn't  take  Knowland. 

The  Right-to-Work  Campaign 

Sharp:   I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  Chandlers  and 
William  Knowland.   Apparently  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  support  from 
the  L.A.  Times  for  Knowland  to  run  for  governor,  as  a  right-to-work 
candidate.   The  L.A.  Times  was  very  supportive  of  the  right-to-work. 

Finks:  All  the  way. 

Sharp:   They  didn't  want  labor  to  make  any  more  gains  in  Los  Angeles. 

Finks:   The  [L.A. ]  Times,  you  know,  the  policy  has  changed. 

Sharp:   Yes,  it  has.  And  so  there  was  this  large  amount  of  monetary  support 
for— 

Finks:   Oh,  yes,  a  lot  of  money. 
Sharp:   For  Knowland  to  run. 

Finks:   I  think  it  was  that  time  in  that  era.   I  have  a  figure  of,  in  my  mind, 
of  about  a  million  eight,  which  was  fantastic. 

Sharp:  Oh,  yes.  That's  an  enormous  amount  for  then! 

Finks :  Yes .   I  have  in  my  head  about  a  million  eight . 

Sharp:  That's  how  much  was  spent? 

Finks:  On  the  surface. 
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Sharp:   Which  is  probably  quite  a  bit  different  than  what  was — 

Finks:   I  would  say  $3  million. 

Sharp:   Really  spent  by  the  Knowland — 

Finks:   By  the  Knowland  group,  the  right-to-work  forces,  Holmes  Tuttle  and 
all  that  group. 

Sharp:   Let's  talk  about  right-to-work.   I've  looked  up  some  background  on 
the  issue.   The  issue  of  right-to-work  obviously  did  not  start 
in  1958.   It  went  back  into  the  early  '50s. 

Finks:   We  had  it  in  '58.   And  we  had  it  in  '48?   I  don't  remember. 

Sharp:   Well,  I  know  that  Neil  Haggerty  in  1955  spent  a  lot  of  his  time  trying 
to  find  out  if  there  was  going  to  be  a  right-to-work  bill  passed. 

Finks:   And  it  was. 

Sharp:   There  were  meetings  apparently  of  employers  in  Los  Angeles  who  were 
very  supportive  of  a  right-to-work  bill. 

Finks:   That  was  the  Los  Angeles  M&M. 

Sharp:   But  only  by  1958  did  it  really  become  a  ballot  proposition,  Proposition 
18. 

Finks:   Right.   See,  they  could  never  get  it  passed  in  the  legislature. 

Sharp:   Two  of  your  "enemies"  in  the  legislature  were  Assemblyman  Harold 

Levering  and  Senator  [F.  Presley]  Abshire,  who  both  sponsored  right- 
to-work  bills. 

Finks:   Abshire  is  the  guy  from  Sonoma  that  I  was  telling  you  about.   And 
Levering  was — 

Sharp:   From  Los  Angeles.   So  both  of  these  men  supported  or  sponsored, 
rather,  essentially  right-to-work  legislation  before  1958. 

Finks:   Levering  then  was  for  the  Los  Angeles  M&M. 

Sharp:   Oh,  I  see. 

Finks:   That's  the  one  that  sponsored  the  bill. 

Sharp:   What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  anti-right-to-work  campaign  that 

the  California  Labor  Federation  put  on  in  1958  against  Proposition  18? 
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Finks : 


Sharp : 

Finks: 
Sharp : 
Finks : 
Sharp : 
Finks: 
Sharp : 
Finks : 


Sharp : 


Finks : 


Spent  about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars .   That  was  one  of  the  best 
campaigns  that  the  labor  movement  ever  coordinated  because  it  was 
something  that  you  could  really  talk  about  bread  and  butter  on  to 
your  rank  and  file.   And  we  won  by  a  million  votes.   We  beat  them  by 
a  million  votes. 

You  did  have  a  PR  firm,  Gross  &  Roberts,  Leonard  Gross  and  Clifford 
Roberts. 

Down  in  Los  Angeles.   I  think  it  was  a  nice  campaign,  too. 

Was  it  that  group  who  developed  a  film  called  "We  the  People?" 

No,  that  was  developed  out  of  Washington. 

So  you  had  national  support  for  this  anti-right-to-work  campaign? 

Oh,  I  should  say — tremendous. 

And  you  had  national  money  coming  into  you? 

National  money.   And  we  also  had  the  church  involved.   Like  in  this 
area  we  have  a  rabbi  in  San  Francisco.   We  had  Bishop  Bell — no, 
McGucken,  who  has  become  the  archbishop  in  San  Francisco.   And  from 
the  other  church,  too.   We  had  the  three  churches  as  co-chairmen 
against  the  right- to-work. 


I'm  interested  in  the  fact  that  you  had  national  money, 
from  the  national  AFL? 


Was  this 


Sharp : 


International  unions  would  send  money  in  to  help.   See,  there's  139 
international  unions.   George  Meany  sent  the  letter  out  to  the 
different  international  unions  to  send  in  the  money  to  the  California 
Labor  Federation  for  their  campaign. 

[Jack]  Henning  and  I  worked  on  it.   See,  I  worked  in  southern 
California  and  Jack  at  that  time  was  working  for  Haggerty  as  his 
administrative  assistant.   And  we  worked  on  them.   I  put  in  eleven 
weeks  in  Los  Angeles,  southern  California.   Every  day  we  would  talk 
on  the  phone.   The  federation  put  on  a  tremendous  campaign,  and 
the  labor  movement  was  solid.   It  was  one  of  those  things,  you  know, 
you  could  really  get  them  [going]. 

Well,  you  really  won.   The  fact  that  it  was  such  an  obvious  issue 
that  you  could  focus  on  really  helped. 


Finks:   Right. 
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Sharp:   What  was  the  role  of  James  McDevitt  as  head  of  the  National  Labor 
League  for  Political  Education? 

Finks:   Jimmy  McDevitt  came  out  of  the  Pennsylvania  labor  federation.   Good 

guy.   He  was  Meany's  spokesman — to  give  all  assistance  to  the  California 
labor  federation. 

Sharp:   Did  he  spend  a  lot  of  his  time  working  on  the  campaign  against  right- 
to-work? 

Finks:   Oh,  yes.   He  would  fly  out  here  quite  a  bit.   Jim  McDevitt  did. 

Sharp:   Are  there  some  things  that  I've  missed  asking  you  about  as  far  as 
the  1958  right-to-work  campaign? 

Finks:   That  was  it.   That  was  the  campaign. 
Sharp:   And  you  did  win,  of  course. 
Finks:   Million  votes. 


An  Aside  on  Goodwin  Knight's  1954  Gubernatorial  Campaign 


Finks:   Oh,  then  I  forgot  to  tell  you  when  the  [Goodwin]  Knight  campaign 

in  1954,  when  [Richard]  Graves  was  running  we  had  Bill  Basset.   He's 
dead  now.   I  worked  with  him  to  set  up  the  Knight  headquarters. 
Every  day  we  would  run  pictures  in  that  newspaper  down  there  of 
top  labor  leaders  of  the  Los  Angeles  labor  movement.   They  have 
600,000-700,000  members.   I  would  have  a  picture  of  say,  Doug  Garret 
of  the  electrical  workers  support,  Harry  Finks  of  the  theatrical 
federation  support,  Joe  Doaks  from  the  labor —  We'd  run  the  pictures 
in  them  every  day  on  this  Graves  campaign,  to  show  the  unification 
of — the  big  job  was  in  Los  Angeles — the  unification  of  the  labor 
movement  and  the  endorsement  for  Knight.   I  just  happened  to  think 
of  that. 

Sharp:   I  see.   During  the  1954  campaign  was  L.A.  the  main  place  you 

concentrated  on  then?   Because  you  thought  it  was  going  to  be  tougher 
down  there? 

Finks:   Right,  and  in  that  I  used  Jody  Silver's  building  of  the  retail  clerks, 
We  got  27,000  members.   And  I  put  together  an  operation  of  utilizing 
maybe  four  hundred  business  agents  of  the  teamsters  unions  to  come  in, 
and  they  would  cover  the  precincts,  maybe  four  square  blocks. 

Sharp:   Did  you  do  traditional  kinds  of  things  like  calling  up  people  and 

reminding  them  to  vote?   Or  did  you  have  like  cars  to  get  people  to 
the  polls  if  they  needed  them? 
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Finks:   We  had  babysitters.   We  had  cars.   We  had  phone  banks.   And  then  we 
utilized  every  union  that  day.   And  99  percent  was  for  Knight. 

In  fact,  these  operating  engineers  have  their  big  building. 
They  would  only  concentrate  on  their  own  union  membership.   And  they 
would  say,  "Did  you  go  to  the  polls?"  Instead  of  just  taking  a  sheet 
out  of  the  phone  book,  which  to  me  is  a  waste  of  money  and  time,  but 
then  if  Joe  Doaks  from  the  retail  clerks  would  call  up  one  of  the 
clerks  and  say,  "This  is  Joe  Doaks,  your  secretary.   Have  you  gone 
to  the  polls?" 

See?   In  other  words  each  one  would  take  care  of  their  own. 
That  way  we  reached  a  million  people. 

Sharp:   That's  amazing.   The  labor  unions,  because  they  do  have  the  locals, 
are  set  up  in  the  community  to  take  care  of  their  own. 

Finks:   Well,  we  had  television.   We  used  all  the  media,  various  medias, 
radio. 


Back  to  the  "Big  Switch,"  and  Other  Thoughts  on  Goodwin  Knight 

Sharp:   And  you  would  have  done  all  of  this  again  in  1958  if  Knight  had  run 
for  governor? 

Finks:   We  did  go  through  that  again.   Oh,  yes. 
Sharp:   You  did  begin  any  of  this  campaigning  in  1958? 

Finks:   We  were  already  set  up  to  go  for  him,  yes.   Kept  the  same  machine 

together  until  they  kidnapped  him.   I  would  say  they  kidnapped  him. 
Took  him  to  Arizona.   Put  him  in  a  motel. 

Sharp:  Who  really  made  him  decide  not  to  run? 

Finks:  Newt  [Newton]  Stearns. 

Sharp:  Why?   I  mean  how  could  one  man — 

Finks:  He  was  working  for  Whitaker  &  Baxter. 

Sharp:  But  how  could  one  man — 

Finks:   Stearns  was  Knight ' s  executive  secretary,  his  closest  guy.   Just  like 
Hamilton  Jordan  today  is  the  guy  that's  screwing  up  [Jimmy]  Carter. 
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Sharp:   Did  Governor  Knight  trust  Newt  Stearns  that  much? 

Finks:   Oh,  yes,  yes.   Knight  found  out  too  late.   Found  out  when  it  was  too 
late — what  Stearns  was  doing. 

Sharp:   Well,  by  the  time  Governor  Knight  got  to  Arizona  was  his  mind  sort 
of  already  made  up  then  that  there  wasn't  any  hope? 

Finks:   Well,  he  was  confused.   Worrying  about  whether  he  was  going  to  get 

the  money  shut  off  in  his  campaign,  this  here  and  this  there.   He  knew 
he  never  had  a  chance  in  the  election  for  United  States  Senate. 

Sharp:   What  was  the  pretense  of  going  to  Washington,  then,  after  he  left 

Arizona  to  meet  with  President  Dwight  Eisenhower  and  Vice-President 
Richard  Nixon? 

Finks:   To  see  if  they'd —  By  that  time  it  was  all  down  the  drain.   When  he 
left  Arizona. 


Sharp:   Do  you  think  if  Governor  Knight  had  stayed  in  the  race  that  he  would 
have  won? 

Finks:  Hands  down. 

Sharp:  Were  you  really  disappointed  in  Governor  Knight? 

Finks:  Very  much  disappointed. 

Sharp:  Did  it  seem  a  weak  thing  that  he  had  done? 

Finks:   I  thought  it  was  the  weakest  thing  I  had  ever  seen  a  man  do.   I  was 

disgusted  to  think  that  he  would  listen  to  the  wrong  people,  and  people 
who  were  loyal  to  him  all  this  time,  including  his  own  wife  [Virginia 
Knight ] . 

Sharp:   Did  you  consider  yourself  still  a  friend  after  that? 

Finks:   Oh,  yes,  we  were  friends.   He'd  come  up  to  Sacramento,  he  and  Virginia, 
and  we'd  go  out.   Every  time  I  went  down  to  Los  Angeles,  I  saw  him. 

Sharp:   But  did  you  try  not  to  talk  about  it  anymore? 
Finks:   We  never,  didn't  talk  about  it  at  all. 
Sharp:   That  was  just  over. 

Finks:   I  wouldn't  talk.   He  tried.   I  said,  "Really,  let's  forget  about  it." 
I  was  that  disgusted. 
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Sharp:   Were  things  sort  of  not  the  same  after  that? 

Finks :   I  don ' t  know  what  you  would  call  it .   But  you  don ' t  have  that  same 
feeling,  you  know,  that  you  had — the  old  fire  and  zip — and,  boy, 
here  we've  got  a  guy  that  was  great.   In  politics  you  get  that  feeling, 
you  know,  no  matter  how  many  years  you've  been  in  it. 

It  killed  him.   I  would  say  that  had  a  lot  to  do  with  his  dying. 

Sharp:   I  have  seen  pictures  taken  several  years  after  1958,  and  Governor 
Knight  looked  so  much  older  almost  immediately. 

Finks :   Yes . 

Sharp:   What  did  he  do  after  he  left  Sacramento? 

Finks:   He  had  money.   Money  was  no  object.   Even  if  he  didn't  have  any 

money  his  pension  took  care  of  him.   He  had  a  judge's  pension  and  a 
governor's  pension. 

Sharp:   Did  he  come  to  you  when  he  was  going  to  run  in  1962  and  ask  you  to 
support  him  in  the  governor's  race? 

Finks:  You  mean  the  senate. 

Sharp:  No,  in  1962  he  did  briefly  run  for  re-election. 

Finks:  Yes,  yes. 

Sharp:  Did  you  help  him  then? 

Finks:  We  told  him  we  didn't  think  he  had  a  chance. 

Sharp:  I  see. 

Finks:   The  unfortunate  thing  in  politics  when  people  make  a  mistake  is,  you 
know,  the  change  of  politics.   And  the  Democrats  were  tremendous, 
60  to  70  percent.   And  in  politics  you  get  to  the  point  where  you  have 
that  gut  feeling  of  being  realistic  instead  of  wishful  thinking.   There 
was  no  way  he  could  have  come  back. 

Sharp:   The  Republican  party  had  changed  quite  a  bit  by  1962  also  in 
California. 

Finks:  A  little  bit. 

Sharp:   It  changed  more  later  with  Reagan's  coming  in. 
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Finks : 


Sharp : 
Finks: 


Sharp : 
Finks : 
Sharp : 


Finks: 
Sharp: 

Finks: 


Yes,  right,  right.   But  Goodie  didn't  have  that.   You  can  see  it 
in  that  picture  the  personality,  on  the  wall  here.   He  didn't  have 
that  fire.   He  wouldn't  have  made  a  good  campaign.   I  don't  think. 
Didn't  have  that  bouncy — 

That  style  was  part  of  an  earlier  time? 

Yes.   He  didn't  have  that  kind  of  campaign  when  he  ran  for  Senator. 
It  was  terrible.   It  was  a  shame,  a  guy  like  him,  who  you  knew  had 
had  bounce  and  had  that  old  pep,  and  you  could  just  see  it.   He.  I 
would  say,  was  always  straight-shouldered  and  everything.   Gee,  I'm 
glad  to  know  Milt  [Polland]  is  in  Los  Angeles. 

I'll  give  you  his  address  before  I  go. 
Yes. 

Let  me  just  ask  you  one  last  question.   I  know  that  the  AFL  and  the 
CIO  merged  in  California  in  1958.  There  had  been  attempts  at  this 
merger  from  about '56  through  '58  and  then  the  merger  finally  occurred 
in  1958.   What  effect  did  this  have  on  any  legislative  efforts? 


None. 

What  effect  did  it  have  on  your  working  in  politics? 
a  bigger  organization? 


You  were  just 


It  was  just  numerically  a  big  organization.   The  big  ones  stayed  out, 
the  auto  workers.   See,  they're  independent. 
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VI  ROLE  ON  THE  GOVERNOR'S  COUNCIL 


Sharp:   You  also  were,  as  you  mentioned  before,  on  the  Governor's  Council 

for  the  Department  of  Employment  for  a  very  long  time.   I  wondered  if 
you'd  like  to  tell  me  just  briefly  what  your  duties  were  over  the 
years  on  this  Governor's  Council. 

Finks:   Well,  what  we  would  do,  we  would  advise  on  legislation,  and  then  try 
to  work  a  deal  with  management  and  labor  and  what ' s  the  name ,  Sam 
Kagel  was  the  chairman  of  that  advisory  board.  And  I  think  he's  at 
the  University  of  California  or  his  son  is.   And  then  there  was  another 
one,  Adrian  Kragen.   He  was  also  on  the  staff  of  the  University  of 
California.   But  he  worked  for  the  insurance  companies  in  that  time. 

Sharp:   Did  you  make  any  real  gains  in  this  council? 

Finks:   Oh,  yes.   We  had  labor,  management  and  public.   And  Sam  [Kagel]  was 
the  public.   And  Sam  was  very  good.   What  we  did  there — we  were  able 
to  get  some  good  legislation,  like  UI  [unemployment  insurance]  and 
DI  [disability  insurance],  and  get  some  gains  in  benefits.   And 
instead  of  fighting  over  them  in  the  legislature,  we  worked  it  out 
where  everybody  had  something  to  come  home  with. 

Sharp:   Would  you  bring  the  bill  that  you  knew  you  were  working  on  in  the 
legislature? 

Finks:   The  director  would  bring  the  bills.   The  director  of  the  department, 
whoever  would  be  director  at  that  time.   I  met  Rabbi  Housman.   See, 
he's  up  in  that  picture  installing  me  [pointing  to  photograph  on 
wall]. 

Sharp:   Oh,  I  see. 

Finks:   He  was  on  that  committee  against  the  right-to-work.   Then  he  went  to 
San  Francisco.   I  had  a  picture,  I  don't  know  what  I  did  with  it,  of 
the  advisory  board  with  Vince  Kennedy,  who  represented  the  retailers. 
Adrian  Kragen.   Sam  Kagel,  Neil  Haggerty,  Charlie  Scully,  and  myself 
and  the  guy,  James  Stevens  used  to  be  on  the  all-American  football 
team.   That  was  the  advisory  board. 
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Sharp:   I  see. 

Finks:   There  was  enough.   Those  people  controlled  the  votes  in  the  legislature, 

Sharp:   This  Governor's  Council? 

Finks:   Oh,  yes.  We  had  our  lobby  as  lobbyists  for  federation  business, 

management,  public.   Vince  [Kennedy]  had  the  reactionaries  and  the 
conservatives.  We  had  the  liberals.   Sam   [Kagel]  had  the  people 
down  the  middle  of  the  road.   [Adrian]  Kragen  had  the  people  who 
would  favor  the  insurance  lobby. 

So  out  of  the  results  of  that,  those  nine  men  were  able  to  get 
some  of  the  best  legislation  of  UI  and  DI — that's  workmen's  comp. 

Sharp:   So  in  terms  of  your  lobbying  effort  you  used  the  Governor's  Council 
as  a  lobbying  point  and  for  your  talking  to  the  legislature? 

Finks:   And  the  Department  of  Employment,  the  Department  of  Employment,  for 
their  budgets  and  things  like  that. 

Sharp:   Did  the  Department  of  Employment  tend  to  be  much  more  conservative 
in  what  it  would  push  for? 

Finks:   No,  it  wasn't  conservative  because  of  the  makeup  of  the  advisory 

board.   We  had  offices  over  there  in  that  big  building.   That  was  a 
good  board  and  that  was  a  bad  board. 

Sharp :   Well ,  you  were  on  it  a  long — 

Finks:   Long  time.   I  was  appointed  by  [Earl]  Warren,  [Pat]  Brown  and 

[Goodwin]  Knight.   And  then  with  this  governor  [Edmund  G.  Brown,  Jr.] 
I'm  appointed  [on  one  of  the]  advisory  committees.   He  [Governor 
Brown,  Jr.]  appointed  me  another  one  on  delinquency. 

Sharp:   Well,  I  think  that's  all  the  questions  that  I  have.   I  could  talk  to 

you  much  longer  on  legislation,  but  I  know  you  have  a  meeting  to  go  to. 

Finks:   Yes. 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


As  the  public  record  of  political  administrations  grows  more  voluminous, 
the  private  record  of  the  people  most  involved  is  drying  up.   Throughout  the 
two  phases  of  the  Governmental  History  Documentation  Project  conducted  thus 
far,  that  of  the  Earl  Warren  era  and  the  Goodwin  J.  Knight-Edmund  G.  Brown,  Sr. 
era,  the  staff  of  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  has  interviewed  persons  who 
were  personal  friends  of  the  major  political  figures  of  each  era. 

As  the  title  of  this  interview  reads,  Milton  Polland  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Earl  Warren,  Goodwin  Knight,  and  Hubert  Humphrey.   Three  very 
different  men,  these  politicians  are  the  subject  of  Mr.  Polland's  warmest 
recollections.   This  interviewer-editor  originally  contacted  him  at  the  urging 
of  Mrs.  Virginia  Knight,  widow  of  the  former  governor  of  California,  Goodwin 
Knight.   She  mentioned  that  Polland  had  been  one  of  Knight's  closest  friends. 
An  initial  conversation  with  Mr.  Polland  in  March  1979  revealed  the  depth  of 
that  friendship,  as  well  as  his  relationship  with  Warren  and  Humphrey. 

We  decided  to  meet  for  a  single  taping  session  at  Mr.  Polland 's  condo 
minium  apartment  which  overlooks  Wilshire  Boulevard  in  Los  Angeles.   Mr.  Polland 
was  casually  dressed  on  this  warm  Spring  Sunday  afternoon,  1  April  1979.   The 
presence  of  a  handsome  bust  of  Hubert  Humphrey  in  the  Pollands'  apartment 
prompted  our  opening  the  interview  with  Mr.  Polland 's  discussion  of  his  support 
of  Mr.  Humphrey  for  president  in  1968.   From  this  point,  we  worked  our  way 
back  to  Mr.  Polland 's  role  as  the  person  in  charge  of  delegates  for  Earl 
Warren  at  the  1952  Republican  National  Convention.   In  addition  to  relating 
how  he  perceived  Warren's  losing  the  presidential  nomination,  Polland  also 
broached  the  topic  of  the  roles  of  two  other  California  Republicans  prominent 
in  national  politics,  Richard  Nixon  and  William  Knowland.   He  also  shed  light 
on  the  relationship  between  Earl  Warren  and  President  Eisenhower. 

However,  the  major  subject  of  this  interview  was  Goodwin  Knight,  whom 
Mr.  Polland  had  known  well  for  fifteen  years.   Because  of  his  growing  closeness 
to  Knight  after  he  had  become  governor,  but  also  because  of  his  physical 
distance  in  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Polland  was  able  to  observe  Knight's  political 
life  in  California  from  an  interesting  vantage  point.   His  comments  on  Knight's 
preliminary  attempts  to  seek  support  for  a  presidential  nomination  in  1956 
and  the  "Big  Switch"  which  occurred  in  1958  are  the  major  ingredients  of  this 
part  of  the  interview.   Mr.  Polland  closed  his  interview  with  recollections  of 
Knight's  later  life  in  Los  Angeles,  after  he  had  left  Sacramento  at  the  end 
of  1958. 

After  transcription  and  light  editing  had  been  accomplished,  this 
manuscript  was  sent  to  Mr.  Polland  for  his  review.   A  hectic  business  and 
writing  schedule  prevented  him  from  making  any  alterations  in  this  manuscript, 
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and  he  allowed  us  to  publish  it  in  its  lightly  edited  form.   Mr.  Polland's 
brief  interview  reviews  the  lives  of  three  of  his  friends  who  happened  to  be 
prominent  political  figures,  and  how  Mr.  Polland  assisted  them  in  their 
political  efforts. 


Dr.  Sarah  Sharp 
Interviewer-Editor 


1  December  1980 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 


I      BIOGRAPHICAL   BACKGROUND 

[Date  of  Interview:      1  April  1979]//// 

Sharp:          Well,    if  you  had  a  chance   to   look  at   the  letter,    then  you  know   that 
I  wanted   to  start   today  with   some  biographical  questions.      So   I 
first  want   to   ask  you,    probably   the  most  sensitive  question,  when 
were  you  born? 

Polland:  On  or   about  1909.    [laughter] 

Sharp:  What   is  your  full  name? 

Polland:  Milton  R.    Polland. 

Sharp:  What  does    the  R  stand   for? 

Polland:  R  stands    for  Rice — my  mother's    family  name. 

Sharp:  And  where  were  you  born? 

Polland:  Milwaukee,    Wisconsin. 

Sharp:  What  were  your  parents'    names? 

Polland:  My    father's   name  was   Peter.      My  mother's   name  was   Flora. 

Sharp:  Did  your   father  have  a  middle  name? 

Polland:      Well,   he  didn't  use  it.      It  was   C.    Peter  Polland,   but  he  just  used 
the  name  of  Peter. 


////This   symbol   indicates    that  a   tape  or  a   tape  segment  has  begun  or 
ended.      For   a  guide   to   the   tapes,   see  page     37. 


Sharp:          What  were  their  ethnic  origins? 

Polland:      Oh,    a  combination  of  Greek,   and   I   think  one  grandmother  was  born  in 
one  of   those  countries — in  one  of  the  satellites  of  Russia,    or   it 
may  have  been  Russia  at   that   time. 

Sharp:          Eastern  Europe,    then? 

Polland:  It  was  Eastern  Europe  that  part  of  my  mother's  family  came  from. 
My  father's  father  and  part  of  his  mother's  family  migrated  from 
Salonica  in  Greece.  I  don't  remember  when  that  was. 

I  have  a  very  vague  knowledge  of   it  strangely  enough.      I  was 
the  youngest  of   ten  children.     My    father   died  when   I  was   about 
eleven,   my  mother  when  I  was    thirteen  or   fourteen.      Consequently 
there  was  very  little  that   I  gathered   from  my  parents. 

Sharp:          Can  you  tell  me  your  brothers'    and  sisters'    names? 

Polland:      Yes   I  can.     Most  of   them  are  deceased.      It  was   Ida,    then   there  was 
Faith,    Elizabeth,   Dolly,    and  of   the   two  sisters    that  are  living, 
one  is  Tilly   and   the  other   is  Myrtle. 

Sharp:          You  had  six  sisters? 

Polland:   Six  sisters  and  three  brothers. 

Sharp:          That  is   a  big  family!      What  were  your  brothers'    names? 

Polland:   Joe,  Jack,  and  I.  A.,  one  was  always  called.   It  was  Adolph  or 
something — he  was  always  referred  to  as  I.  A. 

Sharp:    What  religious  influences  did  you  have  as  a  child? 

Polland:   Not  very  much.   I  had  very  little  of  that. 

Sharp:    Did  you  read  the  Bible  at  home  or  anything  like  that? 

Polland:   We  weren't  really  tuned  into  any  of  that.   I  became  a  Christian 
Scientist  through  marriage. 

Sharp:  Did  you  grow  up  in  Milwaukee  then? 

Polland:  Yes.   Grew  up  in  Milwaukee  and  went  to  school  in  Milwaukee. 

Sharp:  What  sorts  of  things  did  you  read  as  a  child? 

Polland:  I  was  always  interested  in  history. 

Sharp:  American  history? 


Polland:   American  principally.   Always  interested  in  political  leaders  and 
their  backgrounds.   I  was  a  great  admirer  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
I  read  as  much  as  I  could  about  him.   [Abraham]  Lincoln — Lincoln 
just  enchanted  me. 

Sharp:    He  did  Goodwin  Knight,  too. 

Polland:   I  know  he  did — we  had  that  in  common.   Did  you  see  that  bust  out 
there?   [pointing  to  entryway  where  bust  of  Lincoln  stood  on  a 
cabinet] 


Sharp: 


Yes  I  did. 


II   SUPPORTING  HUBERT  HUMPHREY  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1968 


Polland:      You  see   that  bust  over   there?     That's    the  only  one   in  existence  of 
Hubert    [Humphrey].      I  had   that  made  when  Humphrey  was   a  candidate 
for  president.      I  said  to  him  at   that   time,    "If  you're  elected, 
I'll   give  it   to  you.      If  you're  not   elected   I'm  going   to   keep   it 
myself!"      [laughter] 

Sharp:          You  didn't  really  want   to  keep   it,    did  you? 

Polland:  No,  I  didn't.  Sorrow  painted  that  little  picture  behind  the  bust 
when  he  came  to  visit  us.  Sorrow  got  that  expression  as  Humphrey 
was  looking  at  the  bust. 


Sharp: 
Polland: 


I  supported  Humphrey   for  president  in  a  very  strange  way.      In 
1945,   when  we  were  at   the  United  States   conference  of  mayors' 
meetings,   meeting  in  New  York,    Fiorello  LaGuardia,    Hubert    [Humphrey] 
and   I   lived   together  during   the   course  of   the  convention.      We 
travelled  quite   frequently    together. 

After  we  had  just  a  little   too  much   to  drink,   he    [Humphrey] 
had  said   to  me   that  if   I  ever  ran  for  national  public  office, 
he  as   a  Democrat,   would  be  national   chairman  of   the  "Democrats    for 
Milt  Polland."      I  in  turn  said   that   if  he  ever  ran  for  president  of 
the  United  States,    I'd  be  national  chairman  of   the  "Republicans   for 
Hubert  Humphrey,"   and   I  was    in    '68. 

So   in  1968  he  called  you — 

He  didn't  have   to  call  me;    I  heard   the  news   of   [President  Lyndon] 
Johnson  withdrawing  from  the  campaign  and  Hubert  was    in  Mexico   then,* 
Two   days  later   I   got  a  call  from  him  and  he  said,    "Did  you  hear   the 
news  ? " 


*President  Johnson  announced   in  March,    1968   that  he  would  not  run 
for  re-election. 


Polland: 


I  said,  "Yes." 


He  said,  "Do  you  remember — "  and  I  said,  "Yes;  when  do  I  take 
counties?"   "And  you  know  I'm  going  to  run — ,"  he  said. 

I  said,  "Of  course  you  are!"  and  I  did. 

Sharp:    That's  a  very  interesting  episode  in  Democratic  party  politics  in 
the  United  States. 

Polland:   But  he  [Humphrey]  was  destroyed  by  those  that  he  helped  the  most. 
They  were  willing  to  accept  any  doctrine  of  Richard  Nixon's  just 
to  destroy  him,  because  he  didn't  go  along  with  the  group  that  was 
so  dead  set  against  Vietnam.  Whether  or  not  he  was  right  or  they 
were  right,  at  the  time,  no  one  know.  I  had  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  president  on  Vietnam,  at  the  time.   I  believed  in  the  domino 
theory. 

Sharp:    You  mean  President  Johnson? 

Polland:   Yes.   I  believed  in  the  domino  theory  very,  very  strongly  at  that 

time  and  it  took  an  awakening  for  me.   I  disbelieved  that  presidents 
would  lie  to  people  that  they  were  close  to.   And  of  course, 
Johnson  shattered  my  image  of  what  the  president  of  the  United 
States  should  stand  for — the  office.   Unfortunately,  when  you  look 
back  to  the  past  fifty  years,  we  really  had  three  presidents  that 
should  have  gone  to  jail.   It's  frightening  to  think  that  in  a 
republic  such  as  ours  that  that  can  happen. 

Sharp:    Which  presidents  do  you  mean? 

Polland:   Harding,  Johnson  and  Nixon. 

Sharp:    It ' s  a  very  hard  legacy  for  people  of  my  generation  to  grow  up  with. 

Polland:  Well,  when  Benjamin  Franklin  came  out  of  the  meeting  on  the 
constitution,  he  met  this  elderly  lady  and  she  said  to  him, 
"Mr.  Franklin,  do  we  have  a  monarchy  or  democracy?" 

He  said,  "We  have  a  republic,  if  you  can  keep  it." 
And  I'm  not  sure  that  we're  trying  very  hard  to  keep  it. 
Sharp:    We've  certainly  stumbled  in  the  past  few  years. 

Polland:   I  can't  blame  the  young  generation.   I've  made  it  a  practice  of, 

over  a  period  of  years  to  accept  invitations  to  colleges  throughout 
the  country  just  to  meet  with  the  young  people,  and  exchange  ideas. 
I  have  done  that  for  twenty-five,  thirty  years.   Nineteen  sixty- 
eight  was  probably  the  best  lesson  I  ever  had  in  doing  such  a  task. 
In  the  '68  campaign  for  Humphrey,  I  visited  probably,  an  average  of 
eight  or  ten  campuses  a  week. 


Polland:      On  one  such  occasion,    I  was    treated  very  roughly  and   I  asked   for   it. 
Finally  a  minority  student  came  up   to  me  after   the  meeting — a  black 
boy.      He  said   to  me,    "You  know  why  you're  having   trouble?"      (I 
noticed  he  had  been  in  three  or  four  of   the  meetings  before   that — 
he  had  been  there  quietly   taking  notes.)      I  said,    "No." 

He  said,    "Why  don't  you  try  being  honest  with   us?      It   isn't   that 
we  disagreed  with  you,    and   that  was  why  we've  treated  you  so  badly. 
It's  because  we  don't  believe  you." 

He  was  right.      I  was   trying  so  hard   to   please  groups,    to   try   to 
win  votes   for  Humphrey   that  I    forgot  my  own  opinion.      I   forgot  my 
own  beliefs.      From  there  on  in  I  had  no   trouble,    because  I    told    the 
young   people  that  I  had  been  very  much   in  favor   of   our   position 
in  Vietnam,    and   that   I  had  changed  because  I  had    talked  with   the 
young  fellows   coming  back. 

I  had   gone  over   to  Vietnam  and  visited  with   these  people  and 
saw  that  it  was   just  hopeless.      The  whole  campaign  was  ridiculous. 
We  were  going  bankrupt   in  this   country  because  we  were   financing 
something   that  we  had  no  business    to  be  involved   in.      It  was   pitiful. 
My   trip   gave  me  a  new  outlook  on  why   the  young  people  felt  as   strong 
as    they  did  about  Vietnam.      They  were  so  right  and  we  were  so  wrong 
and  we  lied   to   them. 

Sharp:          Did  you   think  at  all  about  supporting  Mr.    Nixon? 
Polland:      Never  gave  it  a   thought.      I  would  not  have  supported  him. 

Sharp:          Because  you  were  not  as   ideologically  as   conservative  as  you   thought 
he  was? 

Polland:      Well,    it  was  more  than  that.      I  didn't   trust  Mr.    Nixon. 

I  know  what  he  did   to    [Earl]   Warren  in   the  1952    [presidential] 
campaign  and  we'll  get   into   that  later.      I  just  have  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  him. 

I  said  on  Halloween  in  1968,    and   I  have  a  recording  of  my 
saying,    "Mr.   Nixon,    this    is   Halloween,   maybe  you  ought    to   take  off 
your  mask  and   let   the  public  know  exactly  where  you  stand  before   they 
go   to   the  polls  on  November" — whatever  date   that  was    in  1968. 

I  had  no  confidence  in  him.      I   think  he  surrounded  himself  with 
people  that  were  wrong  for   this   country.      I    felt   that   I   trusted 
Mr.    [Barry]   Goldwater  more  than  I  did  Mr.    Nixon. 

Sharp:          Why? 

Polland:   Because  I  felt  that  he  [Goldwater]  was  an  honest  conservative.   That 
he  was  expressing  his  views.   And  I  felt  that  Mr.  Nixon  was  just  a 
dishonest  politician. 


III   BACKING  UP:   THE  1952  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  AND 
WORKING  FOR  EARL  WARREN 


Initial  Comments 

Sharp:    Well,  I  think  that's  an  excellent  introduction  to  your  ideas, 

Mr.  Polland,  especially  how  you  supported  Mr.  Humphrey.   I  think 
I'd  like  to  take  you  back  now  and  talk  about  1952. 

First  of  all,  how  did  you  first  meet  Earl  Warren? 

Polland:   In  1946,  about  two  years  after  Mr.  [Wendell]  Willkie's  death,  I 

was  very  disenchanted  with  the  Republicans  that  were  being  spoken 
of  as  potential  candidates  for  the  Republican  party. 

On  a  visit  to  California,  I  think  a  business  visit,  Warren 
and  I  had  talked  over  the  telephone.   He  knew  that  I  was  a  visitor 
in  his  state  and  he  extended  an  invitation  to  have  me  stop  before 
leaving  California,  at  Sacramento.   I  did  that  and  I  think  you 
might  find  a  recording  of  that  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times ,  because 
I  know  the  Times  carried  stories  of  it  at  the  time.   And  we  met. 

I  found  myself  closer  to  him  and  his  views — we  had  a  chemistry 
that  worked  from  the  first  moment  on.   I  liked  his  views  both  on 
domestic  policy  and  on  the  international  involvements. 

Strangely  enough,  I  had  been  informed  by  some  Calif ornians 
that  Warren  had  been  an  isolationist  and  I  had  been  an  intervention 
ist  back  in  1940,  obviously,  being  a  Willkie  supporter. 

The  only  thing  I  really  had  in  common  with  the  [Franklin  Delano] 
Roosevelt  administration  was  that  I  believed  the  position  it  had 
taken  in  getting  us  involved  in  international  affairs.   Being  a 
stout  power,  I  think  that's  the  price  we  pay  for  that  recognition. 
I  think  we  have  got  to  continue  to  be  involved  in  international 
politics  in  the  economics  of  the  international  world. 

Sharp:    Mr.  Warren  agreed  with  that  stand  too? 
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Polland:      Very  much  so. 

Sharp:          And  you  thought   that  Warren  would  make  a  good  president   then? 

Polland:      Yes,    I  saw  that  he  was  a  good  administrator.      I  saw   that  he  had 

the  capacity   to  attract  men  and  women   to  do   the  kind  of  a   job    that 
he  could  divest  himself  of,   which  was   so  different    than  Nixon. 
Nixon  had   to  do   everything  himself.      I'm  trying   to   compare   these 
two  men  because  Nixon  was   unheard  of  in  1946. 

But,    Warren  had  all   the  prerequisites   of  what   I    thought  would 
make  a  good  chief  executive.      Almost  immediately   thereafter   I 
became  involved   in  his   campaign. 

Sharp:          What  were  you  doing  at   the   time?     Why  did  you  make   that   trip   to 
California? 

Polland:      I'm  an  actuary  by  background.      I'm  involved   in  insurance.      I've 

been  involved   in  both   politics   and   insurance  from  the   time  I   left 
school.      I  was    involved   in  city   and  state  politics    in  Wisconsin. 
In  1940,    I  became  interested   in  national  politics  because  of 
Willkie.      I  retained   that  position  right  up  until  1968. 

Sharp:          So  you  had  gone  through  high  school   and   college  in  Milwaukee? 
And   then  you  went  into   the  insurance  business? 

Polland:  I  graduated  from  law  school  in  1932  in  Milwaukee.  I  never  took  the 
bar — wasn't  interested  in  practicing  law.  I  therefore  entered  into 
the  insurance  business. 

Sharp:          Had  you  thought   that  perhaps  you  wanted    to  run  for  office  yourself? 

Polland:      Yes,    at  one   time  I  was   close   to   it.      I  had  an  opportunity   for 
nominations    for  several  offices   in  Wisconsin,   but  my  wife  had 
threatened   that  had   I  run  for   governor — and   I   almost  had  a  certainty 
for   the  nomination — that  she  would  help  me  in   the  campaign,   but 
divorce  me  after   election.      And   I  didn't  want   to  break  up  our 
marriage.      It  was  a  rather  strong  mandate. 

She  changed  her  mind   in  1970 — I   almost  entered   the   governor's 
race  in  Nevada.      I  went  over   to  Nevada  and  a  group  over   there  wanted 
to   sponsor  me.      But  we  found  a  quirk  in  the  law  and   I  changed  my 
mind.      So   I  don't  say   I'll  never  run  for  office,   because  I    think, 
once  it's   in  your  blood,   you  never   get   it  out  of  your  blood.      But 
I  doubt   that  I   ever  will. 

Sharp:          So  you  had  been  observing   politics    for  a  long   time! 

Polland:      More   than  observing,    I've  been  an  active  participant  sine  1938. 


Pol land: 

Sharp: 

Polland: 


Sharp:          Well,   we'll   take  you  through   some  of   that.      Now  I  have  some  questions 
that  I  wanted   to  ask  you  about   the    '52  Republican  national   conven 
tion.     There  were  some  very  special  occurrences   in   the  1952 
campaign  and   I   thought   that  since  you  had  been  floor  manager   for 
Mr.    Warren  at   this   convention,    perhaps  you  could   answer   them. 

In    '52  I  was   in  charge  of  delegates. 
What  does    that  mean? 

You've   got   to   get   five  hundred  and  odd  delegates    to  win  the 
nomination.      Delegates   voted   at   the  Republican  national  convention — 
both   conventions — and   it  was  my  duty   to  be  in  daily  contact  with    the 
delegates,   both  before  and  during   the  convention.      We'd   set  up 
meetings    for  Mr.   Warren  to  meet  with   these  delegates — to   express 
his   views — for   them  to   question  him — and    to  arouse  sufficient   inter 
est   for   them  to   support  him,   because  he  had  only   entered   two 
primaries — the  California  primary  and   the  Wisconsin  primary — my 
home  base.      He  won  six  delegates    in   the  Wisconsin  primary. 

Sharp:          Did  he  enter  the  Wisconsin  primary  because   that  was  your  state? 

Polland:      I  don't  know   that  he  entered  because  of  my  state,   but   I  am  certain 
that  I  helped  persuade  him  to  come   into   the  state. 

In  1948   I    told  him  not   to  come   into   the  state  and  he  didn't. 
In  1952  I  felt   that  he  had   to  have  a  base  somewhere.      California, 
of   course,   was  his  home  base,   but  he  needed  a  Midwestern  base.      He 
needed   to  submit  his   name   to   the  public   to  see  whether  or  not   they 
would   vote  for  him.      It  was  at   that   time,    that  anybody  who   could 
beat  a  Roosevelt  could  beat    [Harry   S.]    Truman. 

Warren  had  beat  Jimmy  [James]  Roosevelt  in  California  in  1950, 
and  Truman  was  still  president.  Whether  or  not  Truman  was  going  to 
run  for  re-election,  no  one  knew.  He  had  that  option. 

Sharp:  But  you  thought   that  since  you  had  been  involved   in  Republican 

politics    in  Wisconsin,    that  you  knew   the  state,    and  you  could  size 
it  up  and    think  that  Mr.   Warren  would  have  some  success    there? 

Polland:      Yes,    I   felt   that  he  could  make  an  inroad   into   the  Wisconsin 

delegation,   whether  he'd  win  two   or   three  or   four.      If  he  would  win 
two  delegates,    it  would  be  enough  of  an  inroad    to   at  least  sell 
it  so  he  could  become  a  national   candidate   for  office.      They    [the 
Warren   forces]  won  six. 
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Problems  with  Richard  Nixon 


Sharp: 


Poll and: 


Sharp: 
Polland: 

Sharp: 
Polland: 


There  is   a  rumor   that  Richard  Nixon  slipped  aboard   the   train  bound 
for   the  convention  in  Chicago   from  California   in  order   to   lobby   for 
[Dwight  D.]    Eisenhower  among   the  delegates,   who  at   that   time  were 
supporting  Warren. 

Yes,    that's   a   true  statement,   because  Nixon  met   the   train  in  Denver. 
I  had  been  in  Chicago      for  about  a  week,    organizing   the  Warren 
headquarters  with  others.      It  was  not  my  responsibility    to   take  care 
of   the  buses   and   things   like   that,   because  mine  was  strictly  delegates, 
foreign  delegates. 

I  had  been  informed   that   those  who  were  responsible   for   greeting 
the  train  upon  its   arrival  had  arranged   for  buses    to   go  out   to   the 
station.      I  did   go  out   to  meet  Warren   there. 

We  put   the  Warren  signs   all  over   the  buses — "Warren  for  President" 
signs.      When  we  got  out   there  we  learned   that  someone  had   changed 
them  to  Eisenhower  signs.      Whether  or  not  Nixon  himself  was 
responsible   for   that — I  can't  charge  him  with   that,   but  certainly 
his   people,   whether  upon  his   direction  or  on  their  own,    did   every 
thing   to  sabotage  all  of  the  work  that  we  had  at   the  headquarters 
for  Warren. 

How  did  you  hear  about   the  lobbying  on  the  train? 

I  either  heard   it   from  Warren  or  from  others  who  had  kept  me  informed 
of  what  was   going  on  on  the  train. 

Did  you  know  that  you  had   to  watch  Mr.    Nixon? 

We  knew  that  from  the  time  Warren  picked   the  slate  of  delegates    in 
California,  we  had   to  watch  Nixon.      There  were   those  of   us  who    felt 
that  Nixon  should  not  even  be  responsible   to  pick  the  slate  of 
delegates,    or  a  portion  of   them.      And   they   finally  had  decided   that. 
I  had  nothing   to  do  with   it  personally,   but  Bill   Knowland   and  Nixon 
kept  in  day   to  day    touch  with   each  other   at   that  time. 

Knowland  was   going   to   pick  a   third   of   the  delegates  because  he 
was   a  senior    [U.S.]    Senator    [from  California],  Warren  a   third  of   the 
delegates,    and  Nixon  a   third,    providing   they  would  pledge   their 
support   to  Warren.      Knowland   remained   loyal   to  Warren  from  day  one, 
despite   the   fact   that  he  and    [Goodwin  J.]   Knight  had   their  difficulties 
in  the  1958  campaign.*  Knowland's    loyalty  was   never  questioned. 
Bill    [Knowland]   and   I   remained   good   friends    until  he  died. 


*In  1958  William  Knowland  ran  for   governor  of  California  instead  of 
running   for  re-election  as   U.S.    Senator   from  California.      Governor 
Knight  did  not  run  for  re-election  as   governor.        Rather,   he  ran 
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Polland:      When  word   came   to  Knowland    that   they  wanted  him  to  nominate  Nixon 
for  vice-president,   he  said,    "I  have   to  nominate   that  dirty  son  of 
a  bitch?"     Those  were  his   exact  words.      He  had   denied   those  words 
to   others,   but  he  just  couldn't  deny    them  to  me.      I   stood  right 
next   to  him. 

Sharp:          Why  did  you  suspect  Mr.    Nixon? 

Polland:      Because   the  Eisenhower  delegates  were   fairly  well  known  to  us.      We 
played  for  second  support.      My  role  was   in  the  delegate   field.      We 
didn't   try   for  any   first  ballot  votes,    other   than  the  six  that  we 
had   from  Wisconsin.      The  delegation  from  California  and   I  had 
picked  one  or  two   individuals   from  various  states   like  Georgia — 
which   I  want   to  remind  you  of   to   go   into  again — and    that's  why    that 
vote  came  before   the  convention,   where   it  was   reported   that   the 
Warren  people  were  helping  Eisenhower.      The   true  story  is   quite 
different   than   that. 


How  Earl  Warren  Lost   the  Nomination 

Polland:      Let  me  go  back   to    the  delegates.      We  realized   that  Eisenhower  had 
about   three  hundred   and  some  delegates.      [Robert  A.]    Taft  had 
absolutely   clear   four  hundred   and   some  delegates.      [Douglas] 
MacArthur  had  a  few,   we  had  a  few.      I   forget   some  of   the  other 
candidates   that  had  a  few  of   them,    but   there  were  very   few — it  was 
scattered.      And  our  role  was   that   delegation  after  delegation,    if 
Eisenhower  couldn't  win,    they  would  not   support   Taft,    that   they 
would   support   us. 

The  Taft   people   that  we  worked  with — Walters   and   that  whole 
group — their  names  will  be  refreshed  when  I   look  at  my  records — 
felt    that   they  would  never  support  Eisenhower — that   they'd  rather 
turn   to   a   third   candidate. 

Sharp:          Warren? 

Polland:      Which  would  be  Warren.      We  had   that  worked  out   fairly  well. 


for  U.S.    Senator, 
lost. 


This  was  called   the   "Big   Switch."     Both  men 
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Polland:      What  was    Baker's   father-in-law's  name?      Dirksen.      I  visited  with 
Irv   [Everett]   Dirksen  and  he  said,    "In  no    time  will   I  let 
[Thomas   E.]   Dewey   take  us   down,"   and  he  said  it   in  his  nominating 
speech,    "on  a  primrose  path    to  support  Mr.    Eisenhower."     He  was 
so  bitter  against  Dewey   that  he  said,    "Fine,   we'll  support  Warren." 

There  was  a   great  deal  of  conversation  that  if  Taft  had  been 
nominated  he  would  have   taken  Knowland  as  his   running  mate,    and 
he  wanted   that  kind  of   ticket. 

I  had  had  a  close  association  with    [U.S.]    Senator  Robert  Taft. 
I  helped  him  in  Wisconsin  at  a   time  when  he  was   very  opposed   to 
Joe   [Joseph]  McCarthy.      And  he  wanted   to  see  Bob    [Robert]   LaFollette 
re-elected.      Consequently  we  had  enjoyed  a  good  association  and 
clearer  understanding  with  Taft.      Taft  was   a   conservative,    and   I 
disagreed  with  him  on  many   issues,   but  he  was  an  honorable,   honest 
man,    and  strangely   enough  he  was   very   liberal  on  domestic   issues. 

When  we  could  see  this  lining  up  of  delegates,  and  it  looked 
like  the  first  ballot  would  be  within,  oh,  maybe  a  hundred  votes 
of  the  nomination,  but  that  neither  candidate  could  move  from  his 

clear-cut  committed  delegation,    [we   thought]    that  we  had   a  chance 
to  break  in  the  delegations.      But  when   the  Eisenhower  resolution 
came  before   the  convention,    they  asked   for  a  roll   call   to  seat 
the  Georgia  delegation. 

I  had  picked  a  delegate  in  Georgia.      If  we  had  voted  against 
the  roll   call  in   favor  of  seating   the  delegation  of  which  our 
delegate  was    in,    and  he  seconded  Warren's  nomination,   we  wouldn't 
have  had  any   delegates   in  Georgia,    so  we  had   to  support   the  seating 
of   that  delegation,      We  had  delegates — secondary  support   in  many  of 
these  delegates  who  were   going   to  be  seated — that  we  did  not  have  had 
the  Taft  people  been  seated.      That  was    the  purpose    [of  seating   the 
Georgia  delegation] .      Nixon  used   that  as   a  means   of   indicating   to 
the  Eisenhower  people   that   the  Warren  delegation  was   crumbling 
apart.      They  were  supporting   this  Eisenhower  resolution  and  actually 
what   they  were  doing  was   supporting  people   that   they  wanted   to  vote 
for  Warren. 

I  sat  with  Warren  at   the  first  roll  call  with,    oh,  who  was    the 
political  writer  out  here  with    the   [Los  Angeles]   L.A.    Times.      He 
moved   to  Hawaii  and   I   can't   think  of  his   name.* 

** 


*The  editor  was   unable   to   locate   this   name. 
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Polland:      I  didn't   think   that   that   first  ballot  was    going   to  be  a  nomination 
for  Eisenhower.      I  did  not   think  so. 

Sharp:          Earl  Warren's    chances   just   fell  apart  very   quickly? 

Polland:      Very  quickly.      And   I  might  say   that   I  would  have   to   give   full   credit 
to   that  maneuver  of  winning   the  nomination   for  Eisenhower   to    three 
men — [Thomas   E.]   Dewey,  who   I   think  got  Nixon   to   go  along  with  him 
on  the  premise   that  he  would  help  him,    and  Herb    [Herbert]    Brownell,    [Jr.], 
who   I   think  deserves    the  real   credit   for   engineering   that.      It  was 
a  beautiful  maneuver. 

Sharp:          And   it  worked? 
Polland:      Yes,    it  worked. 

Sharp:          Then  how  important  was    the  lobbying  action   that  Mr.   Nixon  did  to 
Warren  losing   the  nomination  in  California? 

Polland:      I   think  very   effective.      I   think  Nixon  was    in    the  role  of  being  a 
member  of  a  delegation  pledged   to  Warren,   being   the  junior    [U.S.] 
Senator   in  California,    and  being  a  conservative,    supporting   the 
liberal  candidate   [Eisenhower]    and   indicating   that  he    [Nixon]  had 
definite  indications    that  better   than  a   third  of   the  delegation 
were   going   to  vote   for   Eisenhower. 

Rumors    fly  very   fast   in  conventions   and   every  minute  changes, 
but   I   think  Nixon  was   most   effective  in  selling   that   to   those  who 
were  on   the  fence,    particularly   those  who  were  supporting   individuals 
other   than   the   three  major  candidates,    or   the   two  major  candidates 
in   this   case. 


No   Secret   Deal   for  Earl  Warren 


Sharp:          There  is   a  rumor    that  Ike   gave  Warren  his   appointment  as    chief  justice 
because  Warren   turned  California  delegates    towards  Mr.    Eisenhower. 

Polland:      That   is   not   true.      That's    incorrect  completely.      Mr.   Warren  had 

already   announced   that  he  would  not  be  a   candidate   for  re-election 
to    the   governor's   office,    prior   to    the    [1952]    election.      The 
Eisenhower  people  asked  him  what  he  would  like   in  the  Eisenhower 
administration — where  he  would  like   to  be  active.      He  said   the  only 
post   that,   when  he  stepped  out  of   the  governorship,   he  would   ever  be 
interested   in,  would  be  on   the  U.S.    Supreme  Court.      They   indicated 
to  him  that   the   first  vacancy  on   the    [U.S.]    Supreme  Court,    in   the 
Eisenhower  administration,  would  be  offered   to  him. 


Sharp:          But  it  was   not  a  deal? 

Polland:      Not  a  deal.      There  was  no  deal  at  all,   because  Warren  didn't  want 
any  other  post.      He  wasn't   interested   in  a  cabinet  post,   he  wasn't 
interested   in  being  vice-president,   although  it  hadn't  even  been 
offered  to  him. 

If  the  vice-presidency  had  been  offered,   he  would  have   turned 
it  down,   because  I  was  with  him  the  night  he  was  nominated   for 
vice-president,    and   I  had  dinner  with  him  that  night — the   two   of  us 
in  Philadelphia  at   the  Warwick  Hotel.      We  just  sat   there  and  visited 
and   I  said,    "Earl,   what   if  Dewey  calls   and  asks  you  to  be  vice- 
president?"      (Dewey  had  already  been  nominated.)      He  said,    "He 
wouldn't   call  me  any  more   than  he'd   call  you  to  be  vice-president. 
It   isn't   going   to  happen."     But  Warren  was   called.      He  was   called 
at   two  o'clock  in   the  morning. 

Dewey  and  I  hadn't  spoken  since  1940,   because  Dewey   felt   that 
the    [Wendell]   Willkie  people  had   cheated  him  out  of  his   nomination 
in  1940   and    I  was   one  of   those  who  said,    "We  want  Willkie."      I  didn't 
speak   to  him  at  all    for  about   four,    five  years. 
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IV     A  LONG  FRIENDSHIP  WITH  GOODWIN  KNIGHT 


Contrasting  Earl  Warren  and  Goodwin  Knight 


Sharp:          Well,    that  finishes  my   questions  on  1952.      Now  I'd   like  us    to   talk, 
and   probably   for    the  rest  of    the   interview,    about  Goodwin  Knight 
and  about  your   friendship  with  him. 

When  did  you  first  meet   Goodwin  Knight? 

Polland:      I  had  met  him  on  visits    to  California  when  he  was   lieutenant  gover 
nor,    but   there  was  nothing  more   than  a  brief  hello.      I  don't   think 
it  was  more   than  passing  of    the  day — not  a  close  relationship  at 
all. 

Sharp:          What  were  your   first   impressions  of  him? 

Polland:      At   that   time  I  really  never  had  an  impression,    because  I  wasn't 

close   enough    to  him — I  really  didn't  get   the   chance.      And    there  was 
the  very   cool   relationship   that   existed  between  Warren  and   Knight 
in  those  days.      Consequently,    my  affiliation  was  with  Warren  and 
it  was  very  limited  with  Knight. 

Sharp:          Do  you  have  any  stories    that  might   illustrate   the  contrast  between 
Warren  and  Knight? 

Polland:      Yes,    one  story  about  Warren.      Warren  was  very  conservative,    not 

gregarious   in  any  way,    but  a  very  warm  human  being,   who   preferred 
to  be   in   the  company   of  one  or   two   people.      He  was  most 
comtortable  sitting   and  visiting  with    them.     At   that   time,    he 
would  display  a  sense  of  humor   that  very   few  people  realized 
existed.      He  was  a  very  warm,    wonderful  human  being  when  it  was  one 
for  one. 

Knight  was    the  gregarious  individual  who   loved   the  exposure   to 
great  numbers   of   people.      Large  parties  and   great  numbers  of  people 
that  he  would  warm  up   to  and  be  very  comfortable  with.      He  would 
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Polland:      go  out  of  his  way   to  make  certain  that  he  knew  every  woman  or  man's 
Christian  name  before   the  evening  was   over.      He  just  worked  at   those 
kinds   of   things . 

Sharp:  Sounds   like   the  makings    for  a   good   politician. 

Polland:      Oh,    absolutely!      Warren  and   Knight  were  extreme.      If  you  had   to  view 
both   these  men  based   upon  personality,   you'd   say   they  were  absolute 
extremes   in  their   thinking. 

In  their  own  way,    I  had  about   the  same  warm  relationship  with 
both.      Warren  was  a  very  deep  man.      He  was  a  very   good   student  of 
the  law,    an     excellent  student  of  history,   but  he  wasn't   the  kind 
of  a  man   that  you  would  detect  had  all   this   knowledge  unless   you 
were  very  close   to  him  and   could    talk  with  him  all   the   time  about 
it. 


Sharp: 
Polland: 


He  would   give   these  talks,   but   it  would  be  forced  upon  him. 
Speaking  was  not  something   that  he  would   relish  and  desire  doing   if 
he  didn't  have   to.      He'd  rather  sit  around  and   talk  about  economics 
or  government   than  anything   else. 

Knight  on  the  other  hand,   was  a  deep  student  of  political 
history,   but  it  wouldn't  come   through,   because  he  was  so  anxious    to 
kid  around  with   people   that  you  wouldn't  sense   the  real  Goodwin 
Knight.      He  loved   stories. 

How  I  would   evaluate   these   two  men  in  public   life?      I'd  say 
that  history  would  be  kinder    to  Warren  in  administration  than 
Knight.      Knight  would  be  swayed  by  a  lot  of   friendships   and  heart 
strings  . 

You  mean  in  terms   of   the  legislature? 

Anything.      Knight  wouldn't  want   to  offend  anyone.      He  just  loved 
people  and  wouldn't  want   to  hurt  anybody — would  help  anybody   that 
he  could . 


Warren,    on  the  other  hand,    would  be  very   positive  about  some 
thing  and  he'd  be  a  lot   tougher. 

Sharp:          Did    that  give  Mr.   Knight   tremendous   difficulties  with    the  legislature 
during  his  administration? 

Polland:      I   can't  speak  about   their  activities   in  legislature,    because  I  didn't 
get  enough   involved   in  the  politics  of   Sacramento. 

When  I  visited   Sacramento   I  was  a  house  guest  of  both    these  men 
and  my  wife  and   their  wives  were  very  dear    friends.      The   trip  was 
usually   in  relationship   to  national   politics  or  a  personal  visit 
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Polland:      rather   than   the   goings  on  of   the  state  legislature.      I'd  make  a  lot 
of   enemies    in  California,    because     people  would   call  me  and   say    they 
wanted  so  and   so    to  become  judge  and   I  never  asked   either   one 
[Warren  or  Knight]    for  any  appointment   for  anyone  in  California. 

Sharp:  But  you  were  perceived  as  having   that  "in"  with  both  Governor  Warren 

and  Governor  Knight? 

Polland:      Yes,    oh,    sure,    God,    they  called  me  in  Milwaukee  and    I  would   say   I 
had   enough   problems    in  Wisconsin   to  handle  my   job. 

Sharp:          This  happened  both  with  Governor  Warren  and  Governor  Knight? 
Polland:      Not  once  did   I   ever  recommend  anyone. 

Sharp:          When  you  began  to  know  Mr.    Knight  a  little  bit  better,    did  he   talk 
very  much  about  his   childhood,    for    instance? 

Polland:      Yes,    He  knew   that  I  was    involved  with  many  Mormons    in  business  and 
we   talked  about  Jesse  Knight,   who  was  his    uncle  and  who  was   a 
Mormon. 


Polland:      In  passing,    he  would    talk  a  little  bit  about  his    early  childhood   in 
Los   Angeles   and   about  his  sister.      I  knew  very  little  about  his 
first  wife — he  had    told  me  a  little  bit  about  her — I  never  met  her.* 

I  met  him  on  very  rare  occasions    in  the  state  and   on  very   formal 
visits,    no   exchange.      I   think  it  was  on  a   last  name  basis   only. 
Warren  resigned  and  became  a  nominee   for   the  chief  justice  of   the 
[U.S.]    Supreme  Court,    [an  appointment]   which  Nixon  tried   and   Brownell 
tried    to   talk  him  out  of — they  didn't  want  Warren   to   get   that 
appointment,   but   that's  a  story  unrelated   to  Knight. 


Getting    to  Know  Each  Other 

Polland:      Shortly  after  Knight   took  office,    I   got  a    telephone  call   from  his 

secretary — his    executive  secretary — who  had  been  Warren's    executive 
secretary . 


*Here  Mr.    Polland  refers    to  Arvilla   Cooley  Knight,    Goodwin  Knight's 
first  wife.      She  died  on  27   October   1952,   when  Goodwin  Knight  was 
lieutenant  governor   under  Earl  Warren. 
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Sharp:          Was    this   Newt    [Newton]    Stearns? 

Polland:      Newt  Stearns.      Newt  said   to   me,    "The  new  governor   is    going   to  be   in 
the  Midwest  and  he'd   like  to  meet  you." 

Well,    I  said,    "Newt,    frankly,    I'm  not   really   interested   in 
meeting  him,  because  I  had  no  reason   to  want   to  get   to  know  him. 
I  know  him  and    there   isn't  anything  I'd   like   to  be  doing.      I 
really  have  a   terribly  busy  schedule.      Why  don't  we  let   it  go   for 
some  other   time." 

He  persisted   and    called  back  a  day  or   two   later  and  he  said, 
"He'll  come  up   to  Milwaukee.      He's   going   to  speak  at  some  place   in 
Chicago," — I've   forgotten  what  it  was — "and  he'll   come  up   to 
Milwaukee  and  I   think  you  two  ought   to   really   get   to  know  each 
other." 

' 
Sharp:          That's   pretty  persistent. 

Polland:   Yes,  he  was.   I  said,  "Newt,  I'd  like  to  bow  out  of  it." 

I  came  home  and  told  Jeanette  [Mrs.  Milton  Polland]  and  said, 
"I  don't  want  to  get  involved  with  all  of  this;  I've  got  too  many 
activities  now  and  I'd  like  to  ease  up  a  bit,  rather  than  extend 
my  activities."   I  had  just  become  chairman  and  president  of  a 
major  insurance  group  and  it  required  a  great  deal  of  travelling. 

Newt  called  a  third  time  and  said,  "Well,  where  are  you  going 
to  be?"  I  said,  "I  really  have  to  be  in  New  York."  They  changed 
my  schedule  for  me  so  that  I  could  spend  an  evening  and  have  dinner 
in  Chicago,  and  go  on  to  New  York  from  there,  and  I  agreed. 

We  met  in  Chicago  at  some  place  and  had  an  early  meeting  for  a 
couple  of  drinks — and  I  did  some  drinking  in  those  days — I  don't 
anymore,  at  least  not  to  any  great  extent.   We  arranged  for  a  late 
flight  for  New  York.   We  spent  about  four  or  five,  maybe  six  hours 
together  at  dinner,  and  really  for  the  first  time  I  got  to  know  him. 
The  four  of  us  [Governor  and  Mrs.  Virginia  Knight;  Mr.  Polland  and 
Mrs.  Jeanette  Polland]  became  very  friendly  and  I  saw  a  different 
Goodwin  Knight  than  I  had  known.   I  saw  a  deep  thinker,  a  man  who 
was  taking  his  job  very  seriously,  a  man  who  wanted  to  make  an 
impact  in  California,  a  man  who  was  interested  in  what  the  Republican 
party  was  going  to  do  nationally. 

Sharp:    You  thought  he  was  your  friend  right  away? 

Polland:   Immediately — there  was  a  friendship  almost  immediately.   I  came  with 
the  idea  of  having  just  passive  acquaintanceship. 
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Sharp:          And  Virginia  and  your  wife?* 

Polland:      Very  warm.      As   a  matter  of   fact,    Virginia  was  of   the  opinion   that  we 
had  been  long   friends   and  started   the  visit   in  a  very  nice  way.      We 
learned   to   love  Virginia  almost   immediately.      Jeanette  and  Virginia 
remained  very  dope   friends   ever  since   then.      The      four  of  us  were 
together  continuously. 

In  later  years,   Goodwin  was   my   partner.      He  and   I  were  in 
business    together.      Well,  we  cancelled  one  reservation  after   another 
going    to  New  York  and   I   think  I  left   the  next  morning   instead!      We 
spent   five  or   six,    seven  hours  of   the  most  delightful   conversation 
and   I  did   find   an  entirely  different  man,    because  I   got   to  know  him 
then.      We  let  our  hair  down  and  we   talked  about  a   lot  of    things. 

Sharp:  If  you  close  your   eyes   and    try   to    imagine   the  room  and    the  conver 

sation,   what  was    the  main  thing  you   talked   about   that   first 
evening  when  you  met? 

Polland:      I   think  the  Republican  party.      Willkie.      We   talked  about   the   time 
that  he    [Knight]    recalled  when  I   came   to  California  with  Willkie 
in    '40.      I  was    a  very  young  man  in  those  days — still   am!    [laughing] 

In   those  days   of  coming  out  with  Willkie,    I   told  him  how  I 
believed   that  he    [Knight]  was   a  very   right-winger   then.      I  was   of 
the  opinion   that  his   politics  were  quite  different   from  mine  and 
Willkie 's. 

We   talked  about  Humphrey   and  how  he  admired  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
I   talked  about  my  years    in  Madison.      We  had  a   governor   in  Wisconsin 
that  we  had  elected  on  a   fluke  who  was    eighty-nine  years   old  and 
I  served  with  him  for   three  years  and  six  months. 

Sharp:          Who  was    that? 

Polland:      Walter    [Samuel]   Goodland.*     Then  we  had   a  mayor,    eighty-six  years 
old   in  Milwaukee  and   I  served  as  his   deputy. 

Sharp:          What  was  his   name? 

Polland:      John  Bone.      John  L.    Bone.      Both    fluke  elections — when  you  have  a  lot 
of    time,    I'll   tell  you  about   it. 


*Goodwin  Knight  remarried  on   2  August   1954   to  Virginia  Carlson. 
**Walter  Goodland  was    governor   of  Wisconsin   from  1943  until   1947. 
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Polland: 


Sharp: 
Polland: 


Sharp: 


One  of   the  basic   things    that  we  were  pursuing  at   that   time  was  our 
position  in  the  Suez,    if  I  recall.      I  had  been  a  very  strong 
supporter  of   the  new  state  of  Israel.      I   felt   that  many  Democrats 
were  just  giving  lip  service  rather   than  going  all  out   to  support 
this   new  nation   that  it  was  necessary   to  support   for  our  democratic 
way   in  that  area,    in  the  Arab   countries. 

I   got  his    [Knight's]   views   and  he   told  me   the  story — a  wonderful 
story — about  having  been  in  Palestine  and  Jerusalem  with  his    first 
wife  and  his  wife   took  ill.      He  went  down  to    the  lobby,  where  many 
of   the   folks  at   the  Katy-dan  Hotel  spoke  Hebrew  only.      Finally   a 
lady  walked  up  to  him  and  said,    "I'm  a  nurse,   maybe  I  can  help  you." 
She  went  upstairs  and   talked   to  his  wife  and  she  decided  on  getting 
a  doctor   that  she  knew  that  could  help  Mrs.    Knight.      That  lady 
turned  out   to  be  Paula  Ben-Gurion. 

Oh,   how  amazing! 

Well,    the  most  amazing   thing  about  it  was   later.      I  was    in  Israel 
in    '56  or    '57,    about   that   time,    for   the  Israeli   government  doing 
some  insurance  work  and  Mrs .    Ben-Gurion  called  and   invited   us    for 
dinner,    my  wife  and  me.      I  said,    "You  know  we  have  a  mutual   friend." 
She  said,    "I  know  it.      When  you  were  in  the   governor's   office  with 
Walter  Goodland,    you  helped   us    get   the   first   endorsement   in  1956." 
And   I  did. 

She  said,    "You've  got   two  other   governors    to   go  along  with 
you — one  was  Goodwin  Knight."      I  said,    "I  know  a  very   interesting 
story  about  Goodwin  Knight."      She  said,    "I'll   tell  you  the  story. 
I  met  him  when  his  wife  was    ill." 

I  said,    "He   told  me  all  about  it  and    told  me   to  be  sure  and 
talk  to  you  and   I  had   every   intent  of  calling  you." 

She  was    from  Brooklyn,    New  York  and  she  was   just  a  delightful 
woman  and  he  was    probably  one  of   the  great  leaders   of   the  world — 
[ Da vi d ]    Ben-G  ur  io  n . 


He  and    [Abba]    Eban  were,    to  my  way  of   thinking, 
were   in  there  now,    as   a  matter  of   fact. 


I  wish  Eban 


Let  me  just  back  you  up  a  little  bit  and  talk  about  the  1950 
through  '53  period.   There  were  early  urgings ,  by  1950  actually, 
for  Goodwin  Knight  to  run  for  governor,  because  some  of  the 
Republicans  in  California  were  disgruntled  and  dissatisfied  with 
Governor  Warren. 


Polland:   I  could  be  of  no  help  to  you  on  that  time,  or  only  from  the  Warren 
aspect.   Warren  felt  very  hurt  that  Knight  was  going  to  run  against 
him. 
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Sharp:  I  wondered,    though,    if  once  you  became  better   friends  with 

Mr.    Knight,    if  he  ever   talked  about   this    troublesome  period. 

Polland:      There  is  always   mistrust  between  a   president  and  his   vice-president, 
between  a   governor  and  his   lieutenant   governor.      That  persists.      You 
see   it   today — they   are   from  different   parties   so   it's    greatly 
exaggerated,   but    [it  was  so]    even  when   [Mervyn]   Dymally  was    there. 
You  find   it  with   every  office.      You  know   that   the  lieutenant 
governor  is   only   there  to  wait  for   the  day   that  he  can  move  in, 
and   that's    the  way   a  president   feels  about  his   vice-president. 


Comments   on  Knight's   Political  Life 


Sharp:          It's  been  said   that  Mr.    Knight  really  had   the  support  of   the 

Republican  party   in  California  and   even  the   financial  backing   to  run 
for  U.S.    Senator   in   the  early   1950s,   but   that  he  really  wanted   to 
be  governor.     Did  he  ever   talk  later  about   this? 

Polland:      Yes  he  did.      He  was  never   interested   in   the  Senate.      As   a  matter  of 
fact,   he  was   pushed   into   the  Senate  race   in    "58  and   I  disagreed  with 
his   even  going  in  at   that  time. 

He  was   only   interested   in  the  governorship.      He   told  me  this 
at  a   later  date,   when  he  became  governor,    and   even  in  our   first 
meeting,    that  he  was  never   interested,   because  we   talked  about 
why  he  was   going   to  run  against  Warren  and  Warren  was  hurt  at   that 
time.      The   topic  developed   that   evening  in  Chicago  and  continued 
thereafter   in  many  discussions    that  we  had   relating   to  his   attempt 
to   run,   but  he  never  did  run  for    the   governorship  against  Warren — 
never  ran  in  a  primary   against  Warren,    and  he  never  intended   to 
really  run  against  Warren. 

The  right  wing  of   the  Republican  party   that  were  opposed    to 
Warren   felt   that   they  had  a  patsy   in  Knight   and    they  really   didn't 
know   [that  he  would  not  really  run  against  Warren]. 

Sharp:  Even  so,   by   1953,  Mr.    Knight  was    fifty-eight  and  he  expressed   the 

feeling   that   if  he  didn't  run  in  1954,    that   the  governorship  would 
pass  him  by  because  he  would  be   too  old   to   get  started   in   that  kind 
of  race.*     Did  he  ever  mention   that   fear   to  you? 


*Melvin  Harry   Bernstein  interviewed  Goodwin  Knight  shortly  before 
Knight's   death.      The  interviews  were  part  of  Bernstein's   research    for 
his   doctoral  dissertation  entitled,    "Political  Leadership   in 
California:      A  Study   of  Four  Governors,"   UCLA,    1970.      See  especially 
pages   151-173. 
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Polland:      Well,    in  1953,   he  didn't  have  the   fear  any   longer,   because  he  knew 
that  Warren  would  not  be  running  again  in    '54 — '50  was  Warren's 
last  year. 

Sharp:          I  know  that  you  said   that  you  really  didn't  know  Knight  very  well 
when  he  was   lieutenant  governor,  when  his    first  wife  died,   but  I 
wondered   if  you  thought   that  he  changed  very  much  when  he  married 
Virginia  Carlson.      Do  you  think  that  affected  him  in  any  way? 

Polland:      I   think  it  did — I   think  it  affected  him  a   great  deal,   because  in 
expressing  his   views,    I   think  he  became  a  more   involved  person  in 
all   facets   rather   than  centering  with  his   own  little  cronies   of 
the  Republican  party  and   those  that  were  around  him  in  politics. 

He   expanded  his   mind   and  his    thinking,   his   judgments   and 
everything  else.      Yes,    I   think  she  was   a   tremendous    influence  on 
him. 

Sharp:  I   don't  know  if  you  know  very  much  about   this,   but  we  have  inter 

viewed  Doug  Barrett  and   Paul  Mason  and  some  of   the  other  people  who 
were  in  Knight's    governor's   office.      Apparently   they  used   to  have 
something  called  skull   practice.      This   occurred  when   the  most 
important  people   in  the  office  like  Doug  Barrett  and  Paul  Mason 
would   get   together  with  Governor  Knight  late  in  the  day  and  hash 
over  the  problems    that  had  come  up.      Later,    after  Knight  remarried, 
apparently   the  skull  practice  was   discontinued. 

Polland:      Well,    that  practice  was  a  practice   in  the  Warren    [governor's]    office 
as  well.      You  see,   Mason  was  with  Warren  and  he  stayed  over  with 
Knight.*     I  did  not  know   that  he   [Knight]    discontinued   the  skull 
practice.      It  was  kept   in  operation  as   long  as  Newt  Stearns  was 
there. 

Sharp:          He  was  in  the  governor's   office  off  and   on   through    '56,    I  believe. 
Polland:      Let's  see,   Helen  MacGregor   left,    didn't  she?      She  retired,    I   guess. 
Sharp:  She  had  been   there  a  long   time. 

Polland:      What  happened   to   some  of   these  people?     Are   they  still  around,    any 
of   them? 


*The  editor   could  not  verify  what  position  Mr.   Mason  held. 
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Sharp: 

Polland: 
Sharp: 

Polland; 

Sharp: 

Polland: 

Sharp: 


Polland: 

Sharp: 

Polland: 

Sharp: 

Polland: 

Sharp: 

Polland: 

Sharp: 

Polland 


Mr.  Mason  is  in  Sacramento,  and  Mr.  Barrett  is  in  Berkeley — very 
hale  and  hearty. 

What  about  "Pop"  [Merrell  F.]  Small? 

"Pop"  Small  is  still  in  Sacramento;  I  had  an  occasion  to  meet  with 
him  once. 

"Pop"  and  I  were  the  only  people  at  the  Republican  national  convention 
representing  Earl  Warren  in  1948. 

He  is  a  fabulous  man. 

He  is  a  delightful,  wonderful  person  and  a  very  dear  friend. 

He  has  been  the  grandfather  of  our  project  actually.   When  we  started 
with  the  Earl  Warren  era  project  and  interviewed  the  people  in 
Sacramento  who  were  with  Governor  Warren  we  interviewed  "Pop"  Small.* 
He  has  helped  the  Knight-Brown  project  considerably. 

I'm  surprised  you  didn't  interview  me  for  that  project.   I  was 
closer  to  him  probably  than  anyone. 

Oh,  really? 

For  sure. 

Well,  our  lists  certainly  do  not  always  include  all  the  right  people! 

What  happened  to  Verne  Scoggins? 

We  did  interview  him  for  the  Warren  project  also. 

Where  is  he  now? 

He  may  still  be  in  Sacramento. 

Newt  Stearns  died,  I  think,  and  what  about  the  fellow  that  was  the 
travelling  secretary  with  both  of  these  men?  I  can't  think  of  his 
name. 


*See  Merrell  F.  Small,  The  Office  of  the  Governor  Under  Earl  Warren, 
Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  1972. 
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Sharp:          Well,    in  Knight's   office   the  duty  of   travelling  secretary  shifted 
around  among  several   people  and   I'm  not  sure  who  you  mean. 

Polland:  I'm  not  either.      [laughing] 

Sharp:  Well,    many  of   the  people  are  either   in  Sacramento  or   San  Francisco. 

Polland:  Is  Helen  MacGregor  still  up   there? 

Sharp:  No,   she  passed  away. 

Polland:      I'm  surprised   that  with   the  Warren  project  I  was  not   interviewed. 

I  was   probably   closer   to  Warren   than  anyone   in  both    '48  and    '52.      I 
was  with  him  for   thirty-one  days    in  that   trip  around    the  United 
States. 

Sharp:          You  see,    that's   one  of   the  problems  with  relying  on  papers   and 

documents.      They  don't  necessarily   reflect   the  people  closest   to 
an  ind  ividual . 

We  only  have  your  name  because   I  asked  Mrs.   Knight,    "Who  was   a 
really   good   friend  of  Governor  Knight?"      She  gave  me  a  list  of  a 
few  people  and  your  name  was    the   first  person  on  the  list — so    that's 
why   I'm  here. 

Polland:      We  were  very  close.      I  met  most  of   them  because  of  my  closeness    to 
Willkie.      Willkie  and   I  were  very   dear   friends.      I  was  with  him  for 
sixty-one  days  when  he  was  nominated    for  president.      In   those  days 
we   traveled  by    train. 

Sharp:          During   this   period  after  Knight  became  governor,    you   told  me  that 
you  went  on   trips    together.      I'd   like  you   to   tell  me  about   those 
trips — were   they  hunting  trips,    or   fishing   trips? 

Polland:      Hunting  yes,   hunting   for  votes   preferably!    [laughing]      No,    that's 
just   teasing.      What  we  did  was,   he  would  accept   invitations    to 
speak,    as   a  national  leader,    and  he'd   let  me  know  where  he  was 
going   to   go.      He  would  say    to  me,    "Why   don't  you  come  with  me?     You 
and  Jeanette,    so  you  can  find  out  whether  or  not   there's   a  possibility 
of   this   national   election." 

And  I  did.   I  knew  Republicans  in  every  state. 


Polland:   Virginia  came  with  me  and  we  ran  into  the  Warrens — the  two  of  us — 
and  it  was  a  little  warmer  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Sharp:    I  remember  you  told  me  about  this  natural  animosity  that  you  think 
always  must  exist. 

Polland:   It  existed. 
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Polland:      But    they    [Warren  and  Knight]   were   in  two  different  roles    then. 
Warren  was   now  chief  justice   [of   the  U.S.    Supreme  Court]    and 
Knight  was    governor,    so   they  were  in  different  roles. 

Sharp:          Did   they    talk  very  much   after   this? 
Polland:      Yes,    they  became  friendly   thereafter. 

Sharp:          Did  Chief  Justice  Warren  see  himself   in   the  advisor  role  during   the 
period  Knight  was   governor? 

Polland:      I  don't    think  so,    to   my  knowledge.      I  don't  think  there  was  that 

role  that  existed  between  the   two   of    them.  I   think   the   two  of   them 

realized   that   they  had  one  common  enemy   and  that  was  Nixon.      I 
think  they  both  disliked  Nixon. 

Sharp:          Do  you  think  Mr.    Knight  would  have  wanted  more  advice   from 
Chief  Justice  Warren  about  running  California? 

Polland:  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  he  would  have  wanted  any  more, 
and  anything  that  he  might  have  wanted,  he  wouldn't  have  hesitated 
calling  Warren  and  asking  him  about  it. 

Sharp:          Do  you   think  Mr.    Warren  was   a  model  at  any    time   for  Governor  Knight 
in  terms   of  how  he  should  conduct  himself? 

Polland:      I  don't    think   I   can  answer   that.      I  don't  know.      To  my  knowledge 

Knight  didn't  hold  Warren  as    an  image   that  he  wanted   to    follow  and 
yet   there  are  many    things   about   the  Warren  administration   that 
Knight  admired   and  many  of   the  appointments   continued  on. 

I   think   there  was   a  respect   for  one  another,    even  though 
there  wasn't   that  much  warmth   and   closeness. 


Additional   Thoughts   on  Goodwin  Knight,    The  Man 


Sharp:          Now,    let's    talk  about   these   trips    that  you  did   take  with  Mr.    Knight. 
What  did   the  Knights   do   to  relax  on   these  trips? 

Polland:      We  were  usually   entertained  by   local   people,    if   it  were  a   luncheon 
meeting.      Then  in   the  afternoon  we  would  be  exposed   to  more 
leaders.      They  would   come  up  and  see  us — Republican  leaders,   business 
leaders    in   the  community. 

If   it  were  an  evening  appointment,    after    the  evening   ended   it 
was   rather   late.      But  if  we  had  a   free   evening,  which   there  were 
very   few,   we  would  just  have  a  late  dinner,    the   four  of   us,    and 
probably   spend   the  evening,    just  visiting.      We  didn't  run  out  of 
conversation. 
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Sharp:          Did  you  ever   play  cards   or  anything  like  that? 

Polland:      Oh,    yes,   we  had  some  games  and    things   like   that,    but  by  and   large 
it  was  conversation — stimulating  conversation  talking   about   things 
that  had    transpired   in  the  past  or   things    that  we  were  projecting 
for    the   future. 

Sharp:          Did  you   talk  about  your   children? 

Polland:      In  our   personal  conversations    there  was  a   great  closeness  between 
the   two  families. 

But   in  these  conversations  Mr.    Knight  would  want   to   talk  about 
the  future.      I  don't  know   that  he  wanted    to,    but  we  invariably,    one 
of  us  would   get   into   the  future  plans  and  we'd    talk  about  how  we 
could   change   the  course  of  history. 

Sharp:          And   you  were  very   enthusiastic  about  Mr.    Knight  running   for  high 
office? 

Polland:      Yes,    I  was.      I   felt  at   that   time,    that   I  had  really  learned    the 

real  Goodwin  Knight  and   I   thought  that  he  had  a   great  understanding 
and   great  concern  for  humans.     We  both   thought  alike  when  it  came 
to  helping   people  who   needed  assistance   throughout   the  world. 
I've  always  been  a  kind  of  a  do-gooder,    I   guess,    and    I'm  not  going 
to  change.      [laughs] 

Sharp:          Did  he  have  a  sense  of  humor? 

Polland:      Wonderful   sense  of  humor!      Great,    great  sense  of  humor. 

Sharp:          Do  you  have  some  story  or   stories    that  might   illustrate   that? 

Polland:      Oh,    goodness.      He  loved    to  relate   the  incident   that  occurred   in 
our   presence  when  we  were   trying   to  persuade  some  delegates   one 
way  or    the  other  and  where   it  happened,    for    the  moment   I   can't 
tell  you,   but  when  we  asked   these  delegates  where   they  stood,    a 
couple  of   them  said,    "Some  of  us  are  for   so  and   so  and   some  of  us 
are  for  so  and   so,    but  all  of  us  are  for   sale!" 

He  loved    that  kind   of  humor.      No,    he  had  a   great  sense  of 
humor — loved    to    tell   stories . 

Sharp:          Did  he  like   to   tell   jokes   or   play  jokes   on  people? 
Polland:      Yes,    he  had    to  with  me.      We'd  always  do   some  crazy    things. 

Sharp:          But   that  would   lighten   the  day — to  be  able   to  have  something   funny 
to  do? 
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Polland:      To   relax  with,    yes.      Then  he  would  have  some  drinks   occasionally   in 
the   evening  when  we'd   sit  around.      In   those  days  we  all  drank, 
probably   too  much.      [laughing] 

Sharp:  Some  people  have  said    that  he  really  had  an  entertainer's   personal 

ity.      Did  you    think  so? 

Polland:      I    think  that  if  he  hadn't  been  in  politics,   he  probably  would  have 
been  an  entertainer,    yes. 

Sharp:          Did  he  go    to  church? 

Polland:      Occasionally.      He  wasn't  an  avid  church   goer,    but  privately  we 
discussed  both  of  our   feelings   about  organized  religion.      I've 
never  been   too  much   in  favor  of   it,    but  I'm  a  great  believer    in  the 
hereafter   and   so    is  he,    so  we  had   something   in  common  there. 

Sharp:          Was  he  a    family  man? 

Polland:      Very  dedicated    to  his  wife  and  daughters. 

Sharp:          Did  you  have  that   feeling   that  he'd  rather  be  home  with  his   family 
than  out  giving  a  speech  somewhere? 

Polland:      No,    I    think   that  giving  a  speech  somewhere  would   probably  be  more 
inviting    to  him — and   I  don't  mean  to  belittle  his   love  for  his 
family,   but  giving  a  speech  somewhere  would  be  the  most   important 
thing,    yes.      He  loved   that;    being  with  people.      Going  up   to   someone 
and   saying,    "I'm  Sam  Yorty"  and    things   like   that,    that  he  would   get 
quite  a  wallop   out   of. 


The  1956  Republican  National  Convention 


Sharp:  I  would   get  quite  a  wallop  out   of    that   too,    I    think!      Let's   now   talk 

about  one  of    the  most   intriguing   parts   of  his    political  career  and 
that's   1956  and    the  Republican  National  Convention. 

Polland:      In  1954,    you  must  be  aware  of    the   fact    that  Knight  won   the  governor 
ship  by  a  vote  of   550,000    to   600,000,   whereas    [William  Averell]   Harriman 
the  Democrat,   won  in  New  York  at   that   time,    but  a  shade  under 
100,000.      It  was  a  very  close  election. 

So,    that    the   '54    election  indicated    that   the  strongest  governor, 
tested  at   the   polls,    Republican,   was  Goodwin  Knight.      The  Democrats 
were   taking  offices    for    the   first   time  all  over    the  country  and 
Goodwin  Knight  was    elected    to  one  of    the   few  major  offices.      As   a 
result  he  was   invited   to  be   the   speaker  at  at   the  National  Press 
Club,    following   the  1956   election. 
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Sharp:          Our  sources   say    that  he  had   told  reporters   in  1955,    that   if   for   some 
reason  if   Ike  was   unable  or  unwilling   to  run  for  re-election  that 
he  himself  would  run  for  .president . 

Polland:      I  don't  know   that   that's  a   true  statement,   because  it  wouldn't  be 
good   politics    to  make  a  statement   like   that   to  reporters. 
Goodwin  Knight  didn't  do  anything   that  wasn't  good  politics.      He 
was  a   good   political   leader  and  he  had  his   pulse  on  the  public. 
He  would  not  go  off  with  stupid  statements. 

Sharp:          There  were  hundreds — and   I  do   emphasize  hundreds — of  letters    in  his 
personal   papers    files   at  Stanford,   begging  him  to  run  for  vice- 
president  in  1956,   so   that  Mr.   Nixon  would  not  be  in   the  White  House.* 
Did  he  ever   talk  about   this  wealth  of  letters    that  was  sent   to  him? 

Polland:      Yes. 

Sharp:          What  effect  did    that  have  on  him? 

Polland:      We  had  often  discussed   this   and    I    told  him,    in  my  opinion,    that   I 

didn't   think  that   those  who  were  around   Eisenhower  would   permit  him 
to  change  vice-president  at   that   time  in    '56.      In  my   opinion,    I 
think   the  only  chance   for  Goodwin  Knight  on  a  national    ticket,  was    if 
Eisenhower  did   not  run. 

Even  if  Eisenhower  had  run  and  had  wanted  Nixon  off    the   ticket, 
and   I   think  Eisenhower  did  want  Nixon  off   the  ticket — I  don't   think 
there's   any   question  about   that.      I  don't   think  Eisenhower  had  any 
real  regard   for  Nixon's   capacity  as   a   possible  president,   but  had 
he  won,    it  would  have  been  someone  other   than  Knight   that  he  would 
have  picked.      But   I   think   that  Knight's   chances  were  great. 

The   [1956  Republican  National]    Convention  was  coming    to 
San  Francisco.      Knight  was   a  newly   elected   governor  by   a   large 
majority.      He  was  well  accepted  by   the  Republican  National   Committee. 
It  was   a  western  influence  at   that   time;    it  was   very   important. 
Nixon  was  vice-president.      We  had  made   inroads   in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,    in  Massachusetts,    in  Michigan,    in  Wisconsin,    in  Illinois, 
in  Iowa — we  had  visited  all    those  Midwestern,    Eastern  states,    and 
met  with   Republican  leaders.      They  liked  him.      They   indicated   that 
they  were  surprised   to  meet   this   man.      This  man  was  a  warm,   deeply 


*The  political  and   personal   papers  of  Governor  Goodwin  Knight  have 
been  deposited  at  Stanford  University. 
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Polland:      dedicated  man  with   a  good  understanding  of   international  affairs. 
We   got  a   great  response  wherever  we  went   in  small   groups.      We 
would  meet  with   leaders  who   offered    to   financially  support  him,    if 
he  were  a  candidate   for  president   in  1956. 

Sharp:  There  was   a  movement   to  dump  Nixon  as   vice-president  at   the 

Republican  National  Convention  in    '56.      What  role  did  Mr.    Knight 
have  in  this? 

Polland:      Nothing.      We     didn't  enter  any  of   the  dump  Nixon  movements   in  1956. 
That  was  Harold   Stassen,    and  at   the   time   that  Harold   Stassen  was 
there,    Herder  was    the  logical   candidate   for  vice-president   that 
people  were   talking  about. 

Sharp:          What's  his    first  name? 

Polland:      Governor   of  Massachusetts — John  Herder,    I    think,    and  he  was    in  the 
State  Department.* 

Sharp:  Did  Mr.    Knight   ever   talk  about  California  labor's  heavy  support  of 

his   candidacy? 

Polland:      I  saw  labor  support  wherever  we  went.      That's    the  one   thing  he  and 
[Earl]   Warren  had   in  common — they  both  had   labor  support.      In 
Washington  and   Ohio,    in  various   states  wherever  we  went,    labor 
unions  would  always   meet  with   us.      We'd   get  a   friendly  hand    from 
them.      We   took  them  into  our   confidence.      They   encouraged  his 
pursuing    the  role  of   the  national  candidate. 

They    felt    that  he'd  be  the  kind  of  man  that    they   could  support, 
because  of  his   position  against   the  right- to-work.      They  were  very 
much  opposed    to   Bill   Knowland — they  were  opposed    to  Nixon.      They 
felt   that  Knight  was    the  closest   to  a  kind  of  liberal   thinking 
that   they  had  within   the  Republican  party.      They  warmed  up   to  him 
and  accepted  him. 

Sharp:  That's   a  very   important  element  of   that   1956  campaign.      Labor 

supporting  a  Republican  is   always   an  interesting   topic. 

Polland:      1  wrote   to   labor    in  advance  of   going   into  a   city,  where   I  knew 

people  of  business   and   labor  and  very   often — (I  did  a  check  around 
the  Willkie  1940  days)    we  brought   labor  and  business    into  one 
meeting  room.      We  said  we  weren't  going   to  have  a  story    that  would 
appease  one  and  antagonize   the  other.      Consequently  we  would   like 
to    talk  with  both   groups    in  one  room  and  we  did.      Very   often,   we'd 
have   labor  and  business    in  one  room  for  a   luncheon. 


*The   editor   could   not  verify    this   name. 
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Polland:      I  gave  a  luncheon  for  him  in  Milwaukee  and  had  an  equal   percentage 
of  labor  people  and  business   leaders,   both  women  and  men. 

We  had  women  in  most  of  our  meetings.  We  advocated  it  at  that 
time.  We  supported  Margaret  Chase  Smith  as  the  first  lady  who  could 
very  easily  be  a  member  of  a  national  ticket. 


Goodwin  Knight's  Animosity  Towards   Richard   Nixon 


Sharp:          How  did  his   animosity   towards  Mr.    Nixon  begin? 

Polland:      This    I  only  have  hearsay  evidence  of,   because  Knight   told  me   the 

story.     When    he  attended   the  first   governor's   conference  after   the 
1954   election  and  he  had  become  a   governor,    Nixon  was   sent  out  by 
Eisenhower   to   address    the  convention.      Now,    I  don't  recall  whether 
or  not   I  was   at   that  governor's   conference  with  him — I  attended 
many  of   the   governor's   conferences  with  him,   but   I  don't  recall 
whether  or  not   I  was   at   that  one.      He  said   I  was  and   I  don't 
remember. 


Sharp: 


Nixon  had  had  private  session  with  various  governors  at  that 
conference.  He  went  out  of  his  way  to  offend  Knight,  didn't  want 
to  do  anything  to  build  Knight. 

Nixon  feared   three  men  and  he  realized   that   these   three  men  were 
more  powerful  nationally   than  he  and    that    they  could  deprive  him 
of   the  nomination   for   the  presidency.      They  were  Warren,    Knight 
and  Knowland.      I   think  Nixon  had  set  out   to  destroy    these   three 
men — to  destroy   their   credibility. 

In  Warren's   case  Nixon  wanted   Eisenhower   to   get  a   commitment 
from  Warren   that  he  would   never  run  for   public   office  again  if  he 
were  appointed   to    the   [U.S.    Supreme]    Court.      And  Warren  did   give 
him  that. 

In  Knight's   case  Nixon  could  see  where  he  could  destroy  Knight 
and  Knowland  at  one   time,    by   getting  Knowland    to   run  for   the 
governorship,    feeling   that,    at   that   time  Knowland  was  vulnerable 
because  of  his   relationship  with  his  wife.      I  don't  know  if  you 
knew  some  of   the  personal   life   that  went  on  between  Knowland  and 
his  wife.      Were  you  ever   told  about   that? 

We  weren't  sure  if  it  was   a  rumor  or   if  it  was    the   truth   about 
Mrs.    Knowland 's   suggesting  rather  strongly   that  Senator  Kncwland 
come  back  to  California. 
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Polland:      And   insisted   upon   it  because  of  his   interest   in  another  woman. 

I  knew  Mrs.    Knowland — I  knew  Helen  very,    very  well.      She  was  writing 
her  book  at   the   time  we  were  on  that   cross-country   tour   in  the  1948 
campaign.      I  had   learned   from  others    that   she  had  suicidal    tendencies- 
whether  or  not  she  did,    I  don't  know,   but   in  any   event,    they  weren't 
the  happiest   two   people.      I   think  she  was   easily  swayed  by  Nixon, 
which  she  might  have  been   to   get  Knowland  away   from  the  Washington 
candy   grounds   and    to  come  out  here  so   that  he  could  become  governor 
very   easily.      I'm  sure   that  Nixon  felt   that   if  Knowland  ran,    and  he 
did  win,    he'd  win  by  so  small  a  majority    that  he  wouldn't  be  of  any 
consequence,    and   if  Knowland   lost  he    [Nixon]  would  destroy  him. 
At   the  same   time,    if  Knight  ran  and  he  was   destroyed   if  would  help 
Nixon   for  1960 — and  he  was   looking   for   1960. 

Sharp:          You  mean  in  running   for   governor  of  California   in  1960? 

Polland:      Running   for   president   in  1960.      At   that   time  he  was    looking  for   the 
'60   campaign  for   the  presidency. 


The   "Big  Switch,"   1958 


Sharp:  I  have  some  other   questions   about  Goodwin  Knight  and  his   speaking 

abilities,   but   in  case  we  run  out  of   time,    I   think  I'll  move  right 
to   1958,    since  we've  already  brought   it  up.      Probably   the  worst 
period   in  Governor  Knight's   life  was   1958,   when  the  "Big  Switch" 
occurred.      Did  he   talk  with  you  before  he  stepped  out  of   the 
gubernatorial   race? 

Polland:      Yes. 

Sharp:  What   did  he   say? 

Polland:      He   told  me  that  he  had  been   to  Washington  and  Washington  had 

indicated    that   they  were  going   to  pull   the  rug   from  underneath  him — 
that  he  wouldn't  be  able   to   get  any  money   in  his    campaign  for   the 
governorship    [in  1958].      I  said  at   that   time,    "Goodwin,    I  don't 
care  if  you  haven't   got  a   nickel,   we'll   go     out   elsewhere   for   it. 
You've  got   to  stay   in   this    race  and  you've  got   to  beat  Knowland   in 
the  primaries.      If  you  lose,    you'll  probably  lose   the  governorship — 
you  lose  either  way,   but  at  least  you'll  be   fighting   for  a  cause." 

The  pressure  was  so    great   from   the  people   that  he   trusted   in 
California   that  he  just  decided  he  wasn't  going   to   fight   them — that 
they  were   going   to  support  his   candidacy    for   the    [U.S.]    Senate  and 
that  he  had  no  other  option  open. 
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Sharp: 
Polland: 

Polland: 

Sharp: 

Polland: 


Sharp: 
Polland: 


Did  he  make   up  his   mind  before  he   talked   to  you? 

No,    I   don't   think  he  did.      I   think  he   felt,    at  least   I   felt,    that 
he  was   going   to  take  my   feelings   under  consideration. 

If 

I  felt  that  what  I  was  telling  him,  he  wanted  to  hear. 

That  he  should  stay  in  the  race? 

Stay  in  the  race.   I  think  he  felt  it  even  stronger  than  I  had  made 
it.   I  just  felt  that  he  had  to  make  a  case  against  the  Republicans 
and  the  shenanigans  of  the  Republican  party  and  the  architect  of 
the  whole  thing — being  Richard  Nixon. 


But  Knight  had  to  live  in  California, 
in  Wisconsin. 


I  didn't;    I  was    living 


I  wasn't  surprised    that  Knight  had   changed  his   mind  and  he  went 
along  with  old   friends,    political  supporters    in  his  state.      That 
was  a  decision   that  he  had   to  make.      I  differed  with  him  completely 
on  it,    and  we  differed  often  on  matters.      I  have  a   faculty  of  ex 
pressing  my   own  views.      It's   not  necessarily   to  be  accepted  by 
others,   but   I  just   felt   that  strongly  about   it. 

I  looked  upon  California  as  a  state  similar   to  Wisconsin,   where 
there  are  independent  voters;    I   didn't   think  that   there  was   a 
controlled   fort  here  as   evidenced  with  Warren.      Warren  never  had 
the  fat  cats  of   the  Republican  party — their   thinking   is    quite 
different. 

I   think  that  many  of    the  Republican  supporters  would   like   to 
see  a   totalitarian  form  of   government.      I    think  the  extreme  right 
and    the  extreme  left  have  a   tremendous   amount   in  common.      They   fight 
each  other,   but   they're  both    interested.      As   I've  often  said, 
grandparents   and   grandchildren  have  one  common  enemy,    the  parents, 
and   they    too  have  a  common  enemy    to  destroy,    rather   than  to  be  a 
maverick  and  a  liberal.      And  my   politics   in  Wisconsin  was   always 
that. 

I   felt  deeply  hurt  at   the   time   that  he  was  being  pushed  out  of 
the  race  and   I  didn't  want  him  to   get   into   the  Senate  race.      I  didn't 
like   the  Senate  race. 

Did  you  think  he  could  win  the  Senate  race? 

I  didn't  know  enough   about  California  and  how   they  would  go.      I 
was   not  active  in  the  Senate  race.      I   came  out  here  on  a   few 
occasions   during   the  Senate  race.      I  was   disappointed     because  I 
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Polland:  didn't  see  a  chance  of  his  winning.  I  wanted  to  see  him  get  a  large 
vote — at  least  larger  than  both  the  others,*  but  I  couldn't  see  that 
he  was  going  to  win. 

Sharp:          What  was    the  main  reason,    then,    that  he  dropped  out  of   that 
gubernatorial  race? 

Polland:      Forced  out. 

Sharp:  Because  of  lack  of   funds? 

Polland:      Support  and  money.      I   think   that  if   I  lived  here  at   the   time,    I 
don't   think   that  he  would  have  dropped  out  of   that  race. 

Sharp:          Why? 

Polland:      Because  I    think  I   could  have   convinced  him  and   convinced  others 
around  him  that   this  was   a  stand    that  Goodwin  Knight  had   to    take 
for  Goodwin  Knight  and  his    position. 

Sharp:          He  was   considered  by   some  people  as   quite  weak  because  he  dropped 
out  of   the  race. 

Polland:      Absolutely.      I   think  it  was  his  weakest  decision.      I   think  it  was 
the  only    time   that  he   indicated  weakness. 

Sharp:          Was    it  your   feeling   that   if  he  stayed   in  the  governor's   race   that 
he  just  might  have  won  re-election? 

Polland:      No,    I   didn't  have   that   feeling.      I   think  he  might  have  lost  anyway. 
He  might  have  won   the  nomination  and   still   lost.      He  might   even 
have   lost   the  nomination   to   Knowland,    but   it  wouldn't  have  made  any 
difference.      I'd   rather   lose   that  way. 

Sharp:          How  did  Pat    [Edmund  G.,    Sr.]    Brown  look  to  you? 

Polland:      I  knew  him  just  as   attorney   general   under  Warren  and   I  had  met  him 
on  a   few  occasions.      Pat  and   I  are   good    friends,   but  at   that   time 
we  were  not. 


*In   the  primary   election,    Knight   faced    former  mayor  George  Christopher 
as    the  other  Republican  candidate   for   the  U.S.    Senate  seat.      Knight 
defeated   Christopher   easily,   but  was  defeated  by  Democratic   incum 
bent  Clair  Engle   in   the   general   election. 
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Sharp:          Did  you  think   that  Knight  would   ever  run  for   anything  again  after 
he  lost   the  Senate  race?      In    '62   for  re-election? 

Polland:      Yes,    I   thought  he  was    going   to  run  in    '62  and   if  he  hadn't  been  ill 
in    '62,    I   think  he  would  have  had  an  excellent   chance  at   it. 
Frankly,   he'd  have  had  a  better  chance  had  he  stayed   in   the    '58  race 
and   then  run  in    '62. 

I   think  he  would  have  been  certain.      I  said   to  him  at   that   time 
that,    "If  you  lose  in    '58,   you  still  have  a   great  opportunity   again 
in    '62." 

Sharp:          Our  sources    told   us   about  a  deal   that  Mr.    Nixon  apparently  offered 
to  Mr.    Knight  in    '62.      An  emissary  of  Mr.    Nixon's   made  contact  with 
Governor  Knight,    telling  Knight   that  he  would   try   to   get   for  him 
some  sort  of   federal   justiceship. 

Polland:  That's   correct. 

Sharp:  That's  your   understanding? 

Polland:  I  was   not   involved   in  it.      Knight  had   told  me  about   it. 

Sharp:  Did  he   tell  you  immediately  after   it  happened? 

Polland:      The   timing,    of  course,    I  wouldn't  recall,   but  as   soon   thereafter   as 
we  were   together.      I  didn't  move  here  until    '66. 

Sharp:          Did  that   shock  you   that  something   like   that  would  happen? 

Polland:      No,   not  at  all. 

Sharp:          Because  you  knew  Mr.   Nixon's   past? 

Polland:      And   I  knew   the  people   that  Nixon  surrounded  himself  with.      Didn't 
shock  me  in  the  least  bit.      Obviously   I'm  not  a   great  supporter  of 
Mr.   Nixon.      [laughing]      He   felt   the  same  way  about  me! 


Final   Thoughts 


Sharp:          What  did   Governor  Knight  do  after  1958? 

Polland:  Mainly,  after  1958,  he  became  involved  in  the  insurance  business — 
the  business  I'm  involved  in  too.  He  was  with  the  folks  out  here, 
unbeknownst  to  me.  Judge  [Alfred]  Gitelson  was  involved  with  him. 
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Polland:      Then   finally   in    '62,    I  had   told  him  that   I  was    going   to  relinquish 
my   job   as    president  of   the   insurance  company    that  I  had  and    that 
I  was   seriously    thinking  of  moving  here,   because  my   family  wanted 
to  move   to   California.      My  son  and  his  wife  moved  here,    and  my 
daughter  and  her  husband  wanted   to  move  here.      He  said,    "Fine,    and 
if  you  do,   we'll   form  a  company   and  you  and   I  will   go   into  business 
together." 

Sharp:          The   insurance  business? 

Polland:      No,    you  see  I  had  restricted   title  and   I  couldn't   go  back  into   the 
business.      Instead  we  had  a   fund    that  would  bring  small   private 
companies   public.      We  worked  with   private  companies  —  p.r.    [public 
relations]  work,    financial   guidance,    consulting  with  companies, 
management  —  a   lot  of  it  overseas.      I  served   in   the 
[President  John  F.]    Kennedy  administration  on  the  export   expansion 
concept  and   I  had  been  going   to   Europe   from  about   1955  on  —  oh, 
anywhere   from  two    to  six   times   a  year. 

So,   we  became  involved   in  overseas  work  and  domestic  work  as 
it  relates    to  small   companies.      We  were   together   till  he  died. 

Sharp:          Were  you  happy   that  you  would   get   to   see  your   friend  more  then? 

Polland:      Was   I  happy?     You  mean  instead   of  his  being  in  politics?      No,    it 
wouldn't  have  made  any  difference  —  we  were   together   in  politics, 
officed   together,   we  lunched   together  and    the   four  of  us  had 
dinner   together  quite   frequently  during   the  week.      It  was   just  a 
nice  companionship. 

Sharp:          Did  he  reminisce  about  being  governor? 

Polland:      Well,    I   think   that's    the  habit  of  most  men  who   get  out  of   politics. 
We  have  a  habit,    as    I  have  been  today,    of  reminiscing.      It's   not 
too  difficult   to   fall   into    that   slot   in  life  and  reminisce  a   little 
bit. 

Sharp:  Did  he  seem  bitter? 

Polland:  Never.      He  was   never  a  bitter  man. 

Sharp:  He  was   looking   forward    to  — 

Polland:  Other   things.      He  enjoyed   the  challenge  of  business. 


Sharp:          And   that   is  how  Mr.    Knight  was    involved   in  Republican  politics    in 
California  in  the  1962   to    '70   period. 
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Polland : 

Sharp: 
Polland : 


Sharp: 

Polland; 

Sharp: 
Polland 


In  1962   to    '66   I  don't  know  because  I  wasn't  out  here  at   that    time. 
In    '66  he  was    then  seriously   thinking  of  entering   the  race  for 
governor.      I   discouraged   it. 

Because  of  Mr.    Reagan? 

No,    not  because  of  Mr.    Reagan.      I  just  discouraged  his   running 
again.      He  had   gone   through    the  rigors   of   too  many   campaigns;    he 
wasn't  feeling   too  well:      he'd  been  ill.      He  had  had  some   family 
problems.      Our  business  was    getting  along   fairly  well — we  were  just 
building  it  up,    and   I   thought  it  best   that  he  didn't  run.      But  he 
was   going   to  run  anyway,    it  wouldn't  have  made  any  difference. 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  latest  photographs  of  Governor  Knight  that 
were  taken  around  1969  and  he  looked  quite  a  bit  different  than  he 
did  in  '65. 


He  didn't  have  quite  the  energy  and  he  was    failing, 
and   that  was  bothering  him  terribly. 


He  had  arthritis 


Did  his   death   then  come  as  a  real  surprise  and   a  shock? 

It  came  as   a  shock,   but  he  changed  a   great  deal  after   Carolyn 
[Knight  Weedman]    committed   suicide.*     My  wife   and   I  were 
with  him  when  Carolyn  committed  suicide.      We  were  called  out   to 
go  out   to   the  house  and    [we]    found  her.      From  that  moment  on,   he 
just  didn't  care  about  anything — changed   completely.      His   interest 
in  business  was  nil   and   in  his    political  business. 

Sharp:          I   think   that's  where  we  should  end    then,    unless  you  have  more   things 
that  you  wanted   to    talk  about   that  I  didn't    touch   on. 

Polland:      The  vibrant  man  who   I   thought  would   live  until  he  was   ninety  became 
an  ill  man  and  when   the  final  days    came  it  was  a  surprise,   but  not 
as  big  a  shock  as    it  would  have  been  a  year   earlier.      He  had   gone 
through    the  rigors   of  an  illness,    a  daughter  who  committed   suicide, 
disappointments.      But  one  thing   that  he  kept  uppermost  in  his  mind 
during   that  time  was    the  distrust  and  dislike   that  he  had   for 
Richard  Nixon — that  was   prevalent   to   the  last  day  of  his   life.** 

Sharp:          Well,    I   think  that's   all   the  questions    I  have   then. 


*Governor  Knight's  daughter  died  on  8  February  1970. 
**Governor  Knight  died  on  22  May  1970 


Transcriber:   Kathy  Moorehead 
Final  Typist:   Matthew  Schneider 
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